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SECRET. 


IMPERIAL WAR CABINET. 


(Jxme 11 to August 2, 1918.) 


SUBJECT INBEX TO MINUTES OE MEETINGS. 

(Nos. 15 to 29.) 


JtSTOTB. — The numbers of the Minutes, &o., are printed within parentheses after the number of the 
meeting, 22 (3) indicates 22nd Imperial "WTar Cabinet Paper and 3rd Minute. 


A. 

“ AB.O.” aero-engines 22 (3), 

Abyssinia, recruiting in, joint note No. 34 to the Supreme War Council adverse to 29 (9). 

Admiralty ; separate munitions establishment, difficulties with regard to labour and contracts arising 
from 24 (6). 

Adriatic ; British Naval and Aerial co-operation at Valona 24 (4). 

Aerial activity in the North Sea 17 (12). 

„ „ on the Western front 29 (6). 

„ reconnaissance ; photographic, compared with personal observation 20 (4). 

Aero-engines, output of 24 (6). 

„ „ the “ A.B.C.,” “ Liberty,” and Q-erman " Mercedes ” engines 22 (3). 

Aeroplane workers, strike of 23 (7). 

Aeroplanes output of 24 (6). 

„ two G-othas brought down by anti-aircraft gun fire, July 21-22 26 (6). 

Afghanistan, German ambitions and British policy in 20 (6). 

Agenda, Committee of Prime Ministers 28 (11). 

„ general statements not yet made or discussed ; munitions, finance, and man-power ; peace 
terms; Foreign Secretary to make a general statement on July 16; Minis ter of 
Munitions to make his statement on July 11 23 (8). 

Air Force, Secretary of State for the ; review of production and organisation ; man-power ; training ; 

standardisation of machines ; the « A.B.O. ” and “Liberty” engines; efforts of Canada and 
other TDominions 22 (3). 

offensive in Germany ; misty weather prevents serious raiding 17 (11) ; bombing of Dilligen. 

Metz-Sablons, and Saarbrucken 20 (4). 

,, raids by independent Air Force on Saarbrucken, Stuttgart, Mannheim, 
” Treves, and Duren ; raid on Cologne prevented by clouds 29 (6). 

„ offensive ; strategic striking force at Ouchy 20 (4). 

patrols ; attack's on enemy submarines 21 (8). 

„ raids in Germany 23 (5). 

„ on Belgian towns ; letters from the King and Queen of the Belgians cal lin g attention to the 
” ” injuries inflicted upon the Belgian population 19 (5). 
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Ait service (British) in France, Flanders, and Italy 17 (11), 18 (2), 19 (4), 20 (4), 21 (8), 23 (5) 
24 (5), 25 (3). 

squadrons, American 25 (4). 

Staff, Chief of the : reports on air fighting on the Western and Italian fronts, and raids on G-erman 

towns 29 (6). 

„ „ „ „ „ work in France, Flanders, and Italy 17 (11), 18 (2), 19 (4), 

20 (4), 21 (8), 23 (6), 24 (5), 25 (3). 

„ „ „ „ „ „ on the Western front 27 (6). 

„ „ „ review of air strategy (past, present, and future) 22 (2 and 3). 

„ strategy (past, present, and future); review by Chief of lioyal Air Staff 22 (2); Allied 
co-ordination ; air offensive in Germany 22 (3). 

Aircraft; Allied and enemy strength and losses on the Western front 17 (11). 

„ bases in German colonies 21 (14). 

„ patrols and escorts, efficacy of 17 (12). 

„ value of, in anti-submarine warfare 17 (12). 

Airship, " C 25,'’ loss of 29 (4). 

Albania ; capture of Berat , further operations in prospect ; British Naval and Aerial co-operation 
24 (4). 

„ French advance in 26 (3). 

„ retreat of Italians under Austiian counter-attack uncovers French flank 29 (3). 

Allied and enemy forces, relative strength of, at different periods during the war 18 (3). 

„ Command on the Western front, unification of 17 (13). 

America and Allied intervention in Siberia 19 (7). 

„ pubUfesttion of total British casualties in 26 (6 and Appendix). 

American Ajcmy in France, tanks for the 22 (3). 

„ „ training of officers and staffs 17 (13). 

„ aviation ; no complete squadrons in action yet ; personnel of four squadrons working with 
the British 26 (4). 

„ coast ; German submarine attacks a tug and barges off the Mussachusetts coast 26 (6). 

„ divisions m Frwoo ; seven in the line, five on their way to Alsace, five in training behind 

the Brifash front 15 (2). 

„ forces, draining o^ ; 3ordeji’8 sti^gestion that the Gatiadoaii. 16 ( 7 \ 

„ mterrention in Siberia 21 (10), 22 (1). ' 

„ military reeources, delay in the development of ; its influence on the present situation on 
the Westem front; Prime Minister's review of the course of the war 15 (4). 

„ troops ; arrival of a convoy with 32,000, at literpool 26 (2). 

„ „ in Prance ; good opinion ot 0.1.G-.S. 16 (2). 

,, „ recepfeinn of, at Liverpool; communications from the Lord Mayor and Mr. P. 

laiett, M.P. 21 (9). 

„ „ transport of ; M. GLemeuceau informed that we are unable to find ifaore oaxgo-hoats 

than we had already done 29 (1). 

Anti-sahmarine •sratfaAfe; Of guns and depth-charges 17 (4) ; anti-submarine air patrols 

17 (12). 

Arbitration Treaty with Brazil 29 (1). 

A±my (British), incre^ase of, since August 1914 , officers hplled ; military training schools ; increase in 
^s 18 (8). 

„ need for improvement in organisation, training, and leadership 
„ promotions to the Bfigher Oommand ; Sir E, Borden’s criticisms 
„ training of, W open warfare 17 (13). 

Arrangements 15 (4), 17 (17), 20 (5). 

„ Oommittee of Prime idinisters 28 (11). 

A-rtTllftr y, output and improvement of 24 (6). 

Attentive” H.M.S. (see “ Bussia, ETorch ”). 

Australia, lack of information to, on the conduct of military operations; Mr. Humes’ complaint 
19 (8). 

Austria-Hungary, evidence of internal breakdown in 15 (4). 

Anstaian Dreadnoughts, sinking of two, by Italian motor-craft 16 (6); enemy admit the sinking of 
the « Szent Istvan ” 17 (10). 

Automatic rifles, manufacture of 24 (6). 

Aviation, American 26 (4). 


16 (7 and 8), 17 (13), 17 (17). 
16 ( 7 ). 
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B. 

BaKoiir, Mr., arguments affecting the diplomatic situation as regards Bulgaria 23 (6). 

„ „ survey of the foreign situation 19 (6). 

Balkans^ Allied policy in the 25 (6). 

5 , desirability of an offensive in the , study of the political and military effect on Bulgaria ; 

resolution passed at a Conference of Allied Diplomatic and Military Representatives at 
Versailles on July 11, 1918 ; Lord R. Cecil^s report and the resolution approved 25 (5). 

diplomarie situation in the; question to be examined hy special representatives of each 
Power in conjunction with military representatives at the Supreme War Council ; Lord 
R. Cecil and Lord Derby deputed 23 (6); report by Lord R. Cecil and resolution 
passed at the Confeience at Versailles on July 11, 1918, approved 25 (5). 

„ military policy in the, decision of Supreme War Council (June 1) contravened by French 
War Office , orders sent to Q-eneral Commanding in Macedonia involving a change of 
policy 23 (6) 

Belgian towns, bombing of ; letters from the King and Queen calling attention to injuries inflicted 
upon the Belgian population 19 (5) 

Black Sea Fleet ; report that it had been ordeied to return from Kovorossisk to Odessa, the Germans 

having promised not to use it against the Allies 17 (9). 

„ „ sinking of warships by the Russians at Novorossisk; reports so far unconfirmed 

21 (7). 

„ German transporting manganese from Batum to Braila 21 (4). 

Bombardment of Zeebrugge 15 (3) 

Bombing attack on Dunkirk, July 7 -8 24 (5). 

„ „ RAF, aerodrome at Imbros 28 (2). 

„ of Belgian towns ; letters from the King and Queen of the Belgians calling attention to tte 
injuries inflicted upon the Belgian population 19 (6). 

„ of Bruges Docks, Ostend Docks, Zeebrugge Canal, &c. 16 (5), 17 (5), 20 (3), 21 (6), 23 (4), 

26 (5), 29 (6). 

„ of Cattaro 20 (3), 26 (4). 

„ of Constantinople, July 7, 1918 23 (4) , July 28 27 (4). 

„ „ „ strengthening of the units at Mudros 28 (3). 

Borden, Sir R. ; discussion initiated by him as to the rea,sons why tne military hopes of 1917 had not 
been realised 16 (7) ; further discussion proposed by the Prime Minister 
17 (17); the whole issue relegated to a Committee of Prime Ministers, with 
General Smuts, the War Secretary, and O.I.G.S., if required 19 (8). 

„ „ statement reviewing Canada’s effort towards the prosecution of the war ; attention 

drawn to the defects in the organisation and leadership of our forces, and to the 
satisfactory results attained in the Canadian forces with a small proportion of 
professional officers ; suggestion that Canadian Army might help in training the 
American forces 16 (7). 

ferazil, Arbitration treaty with 29 (8). ^ 

Brest-Litovsk Treaty ; German designs towards Persian and Aighan co-operation against our position 

in the East 20 (5). 

British Army, exhaustion of, by its efforts in 1917 ; Prime Minister’s review of the course of the 
war 15 (4). 

„ effort in the war; publication of British casualties in America 25 (6 and Appendix). 

„ progress in the East 16 (4). 

Bruges; bombing of the docks, canal, &c. 16 (6), 21 (6), 23 (4), 26 (5), 29 (5). 

Bulgaria; arguments affecting the diplomatic situation as regards Bulgaria, amplified hy the Foreign 
Secretary 28 (6). 

„ evidence of internal breakdown in 15 (4). 

„ political and military effect of a general Allied offensive in the Balkans ; resolution passed 
at Versailles Conference on July 11, 1918 26 (5). 

Bullion for India 17 (16). 


O. 

'^Campaign in 1919, study of the; telegram to British representatives at Versailles 24 (6). 

Canada’s effort towards the prosecution of the war, Sir R. Borden’s review of 16 (7). 

Canadian Army ; Sir R. Borden’s suggestion that it might help in the training of thp American 
forces 16 (7). ^ 

forces; high degree of organisation attained under a small proportion of professional 
officers 16 (7). 
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“ Oarpathia,” s.s., sunk 25 (2). 

Casualties (British), publication of the total in America 25 (6 and Appendix). 

„ officers killed during the war 18 (3). 

Oattaro, bombing of 20 (3), 26 (4). 

Caucasus and Persia ,• General Dunsterville going to meet General Bicharakoff at Enzeli ; defeat of 
the Tartars west of Kurdamir by Bolshevik garrison of Baku ; difficulties between 
Turks and Germans not yet settled ; Germans transporting manganese from Batum to 
Braila 21 (4). 

„ half a battalion of North Staffs Eegiment due at Baku on August 3 or 4 29 (3). 

„ two German battahons reported as movmg from Batum to Tiffis 17 (3), 

Cecil, Lord E., diplomatic situation in the Balkans ; examination of the question at the Supreme War 
Council ; deputed as one of the British representatives 23 (6) ; report of the result of the 
Conference at Versailles on July 11, 1918 25 (5). 

Censorship of pacifist literature ; pamphlet entitled “ Peace Overtures and their Eejection,” issued by 
Union of Democratic Control 2 1 (12 ). 

“ Centaur,” H.M.S , mined in the Heligoland Bight 17 (8). 

Central Asia, German penetration in 20 (5). 

„ Powers ; advantages of a single command 15 (4). 

Chief of the Imperial General Staff; leview of the military situation; general survey of the whole 
strategy of the war ; relative strength of Allied and enemy forces at difterent periods ; 
increase of the British Army ; officers killed during the war ; military training schools ; 
inciease in guns (text of statement not circulated ; a copy in the custody of the Secretary 
of the War Cabinet) 18 (3). 

Children of German parentage born in the United Kingdom ; release to Germany 29 (10). 

China, Germans in 29 (10). 

„ „ alternative of internment or repatriation 27 (7). 

Churchill, Mr., survey of the work of the Ministry of Munitions 24 (6). 

Clemeneeau, M. ; American co-operation on the Western front; Prime Minister to communicate to 
him, or to General Pooh direct, a report by C.I.G.S. 24 (2). 

Colonial Office and Dominion administration 26 (8), 27 (8), 28 (9). 

„ Secretary ; review of the efforts of the Crown Colonies 17 (16). 

Committee of Prime Ministers 28 (11), 29 (7). 

Committee of Prime Ministers, effective and economical application of man-power to be considered 

by 22(3). 

„ „ „ 19 (S ) ; Eusaian situation ; draft resolutions prepared for the Supreme 

War Council 21 (10) (see also W.O. 437 (11)) ; text of the 
resolutions, as approved by the Imperial War Cabinet 22 (1) ; 
resolutLona adopted by the Supreme War Council and telegraphed 
to Allied Ambassadors at Washington for presentation to 
President Wdson 23 (6). 

a „ „ to discuss the questions of future military policy and the allocation of 

man-power 24 (6), 

Committee to investigate the questions, raised by Sir E. Borden and other members of the Imperial 
War Cabinet, with regard to the conduct of military operations and the causes of our 
military failures 19 (8). 

Communication between the United Kingdom and the Dominions 26 (8), 27 (8), 28 (9). 

Compulsory Service Act passed in Newfoundland 17 (14). 

« Conquest,” H.M.S., mined, but reaches port 17 (6). 

Oonsfeantittople, bombing of ; July 7, 1918 23 (4); July 23 27(4). 

« ,, „ strengthening of the units at Mudros 28 (3). 

Convoy, with 32,000 American troops ; arrival at Liverpool 25 (2). 

Crown Colonies ; their efforts m man-power, &e., reviewed hy the Colonial proofs of native 

loyalty and devotion ; position of the natives of occupied Genn^ territories if restored 
to the Germans 17 (16;. ' 

Guizon, Lord ; review of the sitnation in the Middle East 20 (5), 

Ozecho-Slovak forces m Eussia, Allied intervention for the assistance of 22 (1), 

» » » Siberia extending their infLnence southward towards Turkestan 29 (3). 

Czechs in Eussia ; M. Olemenxiean’s telegram to President Wilson urging immediate intervention, on 
the grounds _ of the duty of the Allies to rescue the Czechs ; M. Olemenceau now in 
agreement with the policy of usmg the Czechs a0 the vanguard of the Allied force in 
Eussia ; arming of the Czechs at Vladivostook 21 (10). 

reported to be investing Ekaterinbuig 21 (3). 
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I> 

Derby, Lord ; diplomatic situation in tbe Balkans; examination of the question at the Supreme War 
Council ; deputed as one of the British representatives 23 (6). 

Dieppe, bombing of 29 (2)* 

Discharged soldiers and sailors ; their influence in ending the munition workers’ strike 28 (4). 
Dom in ion Ministers in the tlnited Kingdom 26 (8), 27 (8), 28 (9). 

Dominions and the United Kingdom, channels of communication between 26 (8), 27 (8), 28 (9). 
Dunkirk ; bombing attack on night of July 7—8 24 (5). 

Dunsterville, General; mission to Persia and the Caucasus 21 (4), 29 (3). 

K 

East Africa; Von Lefctow’s force trying to break back northwards; native assistance to the Germans 
29 (3). 

„ British progress in the 15 (4). 

Embargo on employment of skilled men ; munition workers’ strike at an end’^; Committee to meet to 
enquire into best means of working the embargo 28 (4), 

Empire, naval defence of the ; Admiralty memorandum 21 (15). 

„ problem of unity of control of foreign policy 26 (8), 27 (8), 28 (9). 

Enemy and Allied forces, relative strength of, at different periods during the war 18 (3). 

„ movements ; thirteen German divisions brought from the Eastern to the Western front since 
beginning of March offensive 17 (1). 

„ the ; advantages of a single Command 16 (4). 

Explosives, output of 24 (6). 

F. 

Failures, military, causes of 16 (7 and 8), 17 (17), 19 (8). 

Far East, Japanese intervention in the 20 (5), 21 (10), 22 (1). 

Finance, Indian 17 (16), 

Finland and Eussia ; only small enemy parties in neighbourhood of Kem ; movement in Southern 
Finland ; passible attack on the Murman line across Lake Ladoga ; report of Czech 
investment of Ekaterinburg ; guerilla warfare in the Ukraine ; General Mackensen 
still there 21 (3). 

„ report of German troops on their way towards Petchenga 17 (2). 

Foch, General ; American co-operation on the Western front; Prime Minister to communicate to him 
or to M. Olemenceau, a report by C.I.G.S. 24 (2), 

„ „ his responsibility, as Allied Gommander-in-Ohief, to the British as well as the French 

Government 24 (2). 

„ „ military situation on the Western front 26 (1), 27 (1), 

Foreign Affairs, participation of the Dominions in 26 (8), 27 (8), 28 (9)‘; Arbitration Treaty with 
Brazil 29 (8). 

„ policy ; problem of unity of control by the United Kingdom and the Dominions 26 (8), 
27 (8), 28 (9). 

„ Secretary ; arguments affecting the diplomatic situation as regards Bulgaria 23 (6). 

„ situation surveyed by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 19 (6). 

Future business; Committee of Prime Ministers 28 (11). 


Gt, 


German air offensive; statements by prisoners that the Germans had a big scheme of attack in 
contemplation 27 (6). 

„ Army, training of 22 (3). 

,, Colonies ; naval problems involved in the question of their retention, or return to Germany 
submarine and aircraft bases 21 (14). 

„ „ position of the natives in the event of their being restored to Germany 17 (16). 

„ infantry ; strength of battalions 17 (1). 

,, man-power; reported intention to transfer all young and fit men from the East to the 
Western front 26 (3) 
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Gtexinan prisoners of war i treatment of German officers as a means of obtainmg ^oper treatnieiit for 
our own men in Germany; Lord E. Cecil with Lord Newton and Sir E. Borden to investi- 
gate the subject 28 (7), 29 (10). 

promise that the Black Sea Fleet should not be used against the Allies if it returned to 
Odessa 17 (9). 

„ strategy in the war reviewed by C.LG.S. 18 (3). 

„ submarine off the Massachusetts coast 26 (6). 

„ submarines in Norwegian territorial waters 29 (11)> W.C. 460 (11). 

Germans in China 29 (10). 

alternative of internment or repatriation 27 (7). 

Germany, air offensive in; misty weather prevents serious raiding 17 (11); bombing of Dilligen, 

*Metz-Sab]ons, and Saarbrucken 20 (4). 

„ raids by the Independent Force ; aerial resistance hy the enemy 23 (5). 

„ ,, on Saarbrucken, Stuttgart, Mannheim, Treves, and Duren ; raid on Cologne 

prevented by clouds 29 (6). 

„ release to, of children of German parentage 29 (10). 

Gold for India 17 (16), 

Guns (British) in France, number of 18 (3). 

„ „ increased number of, since August 1914 18 (3). 

„ output and improvement of 24 (6). 


H. 


Higher Command, appointments to the ; Sir E. Borden^s criticisms 16 (7). 

Holland, feeding of prisoners of war in ; development of industries in which they could be employed ; 

organisation of Eed Cross work ; women for Y,M.C..A. and V.A.D. work in Holland ; 
leave for prisoners of war 28 (7). 

prisoners of war in ; demand of Dutch Government that all officers and men now in 
Holland be evacuated to England before a further consignment of prisoners is received 
from Germany 28 (8). 

Hughes, Mr. M, ; conservation of man-power 22 (3). 

„ - „ observations on the conduct of military operations; lack of information to 

Australia 19 (8). 


I, 


Imbros, air attack on E.A,F. aerodrome on July 28 ; a hangar and seven machines destroyed 28 (2). 
Lnperial control of foreign policy, problem of 26 (8), 27 (8), 28 (9). 

„ Federation, Mr, Hughes’ objection to setting up, in this country, a committee to devise a 
scheme of 27 (8) ; Mr. Ma-sseys objections to Imperial Federation 28 (9). 

„ Naval Co-ordination;, central control in peace: unity of naval strate^; uniformity of 
training and material ; discussion between the Adujiralty and Dominion representatives 
proposed 2l (15). 

„ organisation, reconstrnction of the machineay' of 26 (8), 27 (8), 28 (9).^, 

^ Secretary of State 26 (8), 27 (8). 

„ War Cabinet arrangements, discussion on 15 (4). 

» „ as a permanent medium of communication between the United Kingdom and 

the Dominions 26 (8), 27 (8), 28 (9). 

» >, future arrangements 17 (17), 20 (5). 

Independent Air Force ; raids in Germany 29 (6). 

India and the question of channels of communication between the United Kingdom and the 
Dorainions 26 (8), 27 (8); representation of India at meetings of the Imperial War 
Cabinet in the intervals between the full sessions 28 (9). 

„ development of her man-power ; assistance required in the matter of British staff and officers, 
especially medical officers 17 (15). 

„ finance ; assistance from the British Government required in the shape of bullion 17 (15). 

„ gold for 17 (16), 

„ necessity of securing a powerful, loyal, and contented India; Lord Curzon’s review of the 
^ situation in the Middle Bast 20 (6). 

j^lant, materia], and expert advice needed 17 (15). 
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Indian representatives ; Allied intervention in Russia ; their concurrence with action taken by the 

War Cabinet on July 22 26 (7). 

„ „ Maharajah of Patiala and Sir S. Sinha welcomed 16 (1). 

India's effort in the war ; full statement by Mr. Montagu circulated 17 (15). 

„ „ „ reviewed by Sir S. Sinha 17 (16). 

„ munition output, development of, in view of possibility of the war lasting till 1920 and 
extending further eastwards 24 (6). 

Industrial situation ; cleavage between skilled and unskilled workers 28 (4). 

Italian front. Air Service on the ; reports of Chief of Air Staff on recent air work in France and Italy 
17 (11), 18 (2), 19 (4), 20 (4), 25 (3). 

„ „ Albania; capture of Berafc; further operations in prospect; British Naval and Aerial 

co-operation 24 (4). 

„ „ Asiago Plateau ; British troops holding their ground on 18 (1). 

„ „ „ projected offensive abandoned by the Italians through fear of an attack 

on the Lower Piave 16 (3). 

, „ Austrian of ensive ; report by C.I.G.S., June 18 ; the situation fairly satisfactory 18 (1). 

, „ „ „ „ June 20; number of Austrian infantry and cavalry 

divisions identified; bridges over the Piave 
destroyed by floods ; the situation on the 
whole very satisfactory ; message of con- 
gratulation on behalf of the Imperial War 
Cabinet 19 (2). 

IP IP retreat 20 (2). 

„ Brenta 16 (3); Austrians still retaining a little ground; Italian effort to recapture 
Monte Asolone 20 (2). 

, „ British aerial activity 29 (6). 

, casualties (British) 20 (2). 

, „ „ (enemy) 20 (2). 

„ Monte Asolone, Italian efforts to recapture 20 (2), 21 (2). 

„ „ Montello, Austrians on the crest of 18 (1). 

„ , no question of an Austrian attack on the Lower Piave, but Lord Cavan think} an attack 

down the Brenta line probable 16 (3). 

„ „ Piave 16 (3). 

„ „ „ abandonment by the Italians of their attempt to make a bridgehead at Ponte di 

Piave; fighting in area between Old and New Piave 21 (2). 

„ „ „ Austrian retreat ; Italian patrols across the Piave 20 (2). 

„ „ „ bridges destroyed by floods 19 (2). 

„ „ prisoners (enemy) captured 20 (2). 

„ Government, message of congratulation to, on the successful resistance of the Italian 
Army 19 (2). 


J. 


Japan and Allied intervention in Siberia 19 (7). 

„ the Supreme War Council ; probability of her being invited to participate in the delibera- 
tions, in the event of her intervention in Siberia 21 (10 ). 

Japanese intervention in the Far East 20 (5), 21 (10), 22 (1). 

„ „ „ Siberia 21 (10), 22 (1). 

Justicia," s.fi., torpedoed and sunk (27 ) 5. 


K. 

Kerensky, M., and Japanese intervention in Russia; question of the command of the Allied 
force 22 (1). 

„ „ interview with the Prime Minister ; no official answer to be^ given to M. Kerensky 

which would commit the British Govern- 
ment to supporting him 21 (11). 

„ „ „ „ „ summary to be sent to President Wilson 

21 ( 10 ). 

L. 

Labour ; cleavage between skilled and unskilled workers 28 (4). j 
for munitions ; Mr. Churchill's survey 24 (6). 

Liberty " aero engines 22 (3). 
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Ijiverpool reception of American troops at ; communications from the Lord Mayor and Mr. B. Tillett^ 
M,P. 21 (9) 

Lloyd, Mr. ; statement of the effort made by Newfoundland 17 (14). 


M. 


Macedonia, military policy in. (See Balkans.^') 

Machine guns, G-erman 22 (3). 

„ „ output of ; existing types to be retained 24 (6). 

Maokensen, General, in the Ukraine 21 (3). 

Manganese, transport of, by Germans, from Batum to Braila 21 (4). 

Man-power, allocation of : < 5 [uestion to be discussed by the Committee of Prime Ministers 24 (6). 

„ conservation of ; Mr Hughes' observations on the necessity of concentration on scientific 
development 22 (3). 

„ ejEFective and economical applications of, to be considered by the Committee of Prime 
Ministers 22 (3). 

„ for the Navy, Army, and Air Force; Mr. Churchill advocates a single department 
(Department of National Service) for the supply of man-power 24 (6). 

„ munition workers’ strike at an end 28 (4). 

Massey, Mr., review of New Zealand's effort towards the conduct of the^war 16 (8). 

„ statement by, reference to the statements by the British Prime Minister and Sir B. 

Borden ; essential that the Imperial War -Cabinet should oleii,rly understand the 
causes of our failure at Passchendaele, and the breaking of the Vth Army front 
16 (8). 

Mediterranean, naval situation in the 21 (13). 

Mercedes " aero-engines 22 (3). 

Mesopotamia; General Dunsterville's mission to Persia and the Caucasus 21 (4), 29 (3). ^ 

„ importance of preventing the recovery of, by the enemy 20 (6). ^ 

Middle East ; review of the situation by Lord Ourzon ; Germany's ambitions and her main lines of 
penetration : our counter-measures in the southern area and in Persia ; future 
policy ; Japanese intervention in the Far East 20 (5), 

Military failures, causes of 16 (7 and 8), 17 (17), 19 (8)* 

^ operations, conduct of ; criticisms of Sir R. Borden 16 (7) ; observations by Mr. Massey 
16 (8); further ^scussion proposed by Mr. Lloyd George 17 (17); the whole issue 
relegated to a Committee of Prime Ministers, With General Smuts, the Wax Secretary, 
and O.I.G.S, if required 19 (8). 

„ policy ; operations in 1919 ; questions of future military policy and allocal/ion of man-power 
to be discussed by the dommittee of Prime Ministers 24 (6). 

„ organisation, traimng, and leadership, need for improvement in 17 (13), 1^ (8). 

„ situation, review of, by G,1.G.S. ; general survey of the whole stjrategy of the war ; relative 

strength of Allied and enemy forces at different periods ; increase 
of the British Army, of&cers killed during the war; military 
train i ng schools ; increase in guns (text of statement not circulated ; 
a copy in the custody of the Secretary of the War Cabinet) 18 (3). 

„ by General Smut^ 17 (13). 

„ training schools, number of, formed since August 1914 ; number of officers and n.c.o’s. in 
training 18 (3). 

Mine-laying in Norwegian territorial waters 29 (11) ; W.C. 460 (ll). 

Montagu, Kght Hon, E. S, ; statement of Indians effort in the war 17 (15). 

Mot^ of the British, Amerioan, and French peoples 17 (13). 

Munition workers’ strike at an end 28 (4). 

Munitions; a single munitions department for the Navy, Army, and Air Force advocated br 
Mr. Ohurchiff 24 (6). 

„ labour and tonnage for ; Mr. Churchill’s survey of the work of hia Department 24 (6). 

Munitions, Minister of ; general survey of the work, present and prospective, of his Department 
24 (6). ^ 

„ labour, mobility of; strike ended 28X4). 

„ production in Canada and India 24 (6). 

„ requirements of the Admiralty ; a separate establishment of its own l duplication of 

departments leading to difficulties with regard to labour and contracts 24 (6). 
Murman line, possible attack on, across Xake Ladoga 21 (3). 

Murmansk. (See under Russia.'’) 
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N. 

ISTaval casualties ; H M.S. Conquest mined but reaches port 17 (6) ; H.M.S. Centaur ” mined in 
the Heligoland Bight 17 (8) ; H.M.S, “ Vanity^* mined 27 (3). 

„ co-ordination in the British Empire ; central control in peace ; unity of naval strate^ ; 

uniformity of training and material , discussion between the Admiralty and Dominion 
representatives proposed 21 (15). 

„ defence of the British Empire ; Admiralty memorandum 21 (15). 

„ losses ; H.M,S. “ Patia ” torpedoed and presumed to be sunk 17 (7). 

„ problems involved in the question of the retention or return of the German colonies 21 (14). 

„ situation ; review by the First Sea Lord ; position of surface fleets in the N'orth Sea and 
Mediterranean ; measures for dealing with the submarine menace 21 (13). 

Havy, disadvantages to, of our failure to expel the enemy from Ostend and Zeebrugge, mitigated by 
recent blocking operations at those ports 17 (13). 

New Zealand’s effort towards the conduct of the war, review of, by Mr. Massey 16 (8). 

Newfoundland’s effort in the war; statement by Mr. Lloyd; Compulsory Service Act passed; 

volimtary recruiting 17 (14). 

Nitrates ; our dependence on Chile ; extraction of nitiates from the air 24 (6). 

North Sea; enemy aerial activity 17 (12). 

„ naval situation in the 21 (13). 

Norwegian territorial waters, passage of German submarines through ; mine-laying in 29 (11) ; 
W.C. 460 (11). 


O. 


Officers and n.o.o’s., training of ; numbers in training ; number of schools formed since August 1914 
18 (3). 

„ increased number of, since August 1914 18 (3)* 

„ killed during the war 18 (3). 

Open warfare; training of our troops 17 (13). 

Ostend, bombing of 17 (5), 26 (5). 

„ Docks, bombing of 21 (6), 23 (4). 

„ our failure to expel the enemy from 17 (13). 


P. 


Pacifist literature ; pamphlet entitled Peace Overtures and their Eejection ” issued by Union of 
Democratic Control 21 (12). 

Palestine, importance of preventing the recovery of, by the enemy 20 (5). 

Patia,” H.M.S., torpedoed and presumed to be sunk 17 (7). 

Patiala, Mahaiajah of, welcomed 16 (1). 

Peace terms 23 ^8)* 

Persia and the Caucasus ; General Dunsterville going to meet General Bicharakoff at Enzeli ; defeat 
of the Tartars west of Kurdamir by Bolshevik garrison at Baku; difficulties between 
Turks and Germans not yet settled; Germans transporting manganese from Batum to 
Braila 21 (4) ; half battalion of North Staffs Kegiment due at Baku August 3 or 4 29 (3). 

„ 5^itish policy in 20 (5). 

„ North, German access to 20 (6). 

Persian-Caspian region ; half a battalion of North Staffordshire Begiment due at Baku on August 
3 or 4 29 (3). 

Petroleum ; Admiral Slade’s paper on the petroleum situation referred to the Petroleum Committee 
29 (7). 

President Wilson and Alhed intervention in Siberia 19 (7). 
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President Wilson and Allied intervention in Sibeiia ; prepared to accept the idea of a Relief Com^" 

mission, escorted by an armed force, mainly American ; not yet convinced 
of the desirability of a purely military and mainly Japanese intervention; 
telegram from M. Clemenceau to President Wilson urging intervention to 
rescue the Czechs ; to be asked not to commit himself before hearing from 
Versailles ; summary of M- Kerensky's interview with the Prime Minister 
to be sent to him 21(10); Supreme War Council invited to appeal to 
President Wilson to accept the policy recommended in the resolutions to be 
proposed by the British representatives 22 (1 (3) ) ; resolutions adopted 
by the Supreme War Council and telegraphed to iUlied Ambassadors at 
Washington for presentation to President Wilson ; Lord Reading's 
interviews with the President 23 (6). 


Prime MQnister; American co-operation on the Western front; to communicate to M. Clemenceau, or 
to General Poch direct, a report by CJ.GS 24 (2). 

„ ,/ and Dominion administration 26 (8), 27 (8). 

„ Minister's review of the course of the war since the last meeting of the Imperial War Cabinet 
in May 1917 16 (4). 

„ Ministers, Committee of 28 (11), 29 (7). 

,, man-power, effective and economical application of, to be considered 
by 22 (3). 

„ 19 (8) ; Russian situation ; draft resolutions prepared for the Supreme 

War Council 21 (10); see also W.C. 437 (11); text of the 
resolutions^ as approved by Imperial War Cabinet 22 (1) ; 
resolutions adopted by the Supreme War Council and telegraphed 
to Allied Ambassadors at Washington for presentation to 
President Wilson 23 (6). 

,, „ ,, „ to discuss the questions of future military policy and the allocation 

of our man-power 24 (6). 

Prisoners of war, exchange of ; British delegation to Holland ; Admiralty not consulted with regard 

to appointment of naval attach^ in place of Captain Kitson 
29 (10). 

„ „ „ „ omission of clause barring the excliange of submarine ofiBoers ; agree- 

ment to be ratified, subject to restoration of the clause 28 (5), 
29 (10). 

^ „ proportion of ofi&oers to n.o.o’s. ^d men returned ito thii^ country ; 

demand of Dntch^Goveinin^n^ ^hat all oflBcexs and men now in 
Holland be evacuated to Eu^gland before a further consignment 
of prisoners is received from Germany 28 (8). 

„ „ release to Germany of children of German parentage 29 (10). 

„ „ „ „ reservations by the German delegates with respect to the position of 

Germans in China 27 (7). 

„ „ ill -treatment of our men by the Germans for refusing to do “work connected with 

the operations of war " 28 (6). 

„ „ in Holland, feeding of ; development of industries in which they could be employed ; 

organisation of Red Cross T^ork; women for Y.M.G.A. and V.A.D. work in 
Holland ; leave for prisoners of war 28 (7). 

„ treatment of in Germany and Holland ; notes of statements and suggestions made 

by Miss Vulliamy ; memorandum by Sir George Cave 28 (7). 

„ „ „ retaliation on German officer prisoners as a means of obtaining proper 

treatment for our own men ; Lord R, Cecil, with Lord Kewton and 
Sir K. Borden, to investigate the subject 28 (7), 29 (10). 

Procedure 15 (4), 17 (17). 

Y^ofessional officers in the British Army 16 (7). 

JPropaganda; pubhoation in America of British casualties 25 (6 and Appendix). 


R. 


Railways,, mat^al for 24 (6). 

Red Cross work among prisoners of war, organisation of, in Holland 28 (7). 

Review of the situation ; Prime Minister's review of the course of the war since the last meeting of 
the Imperial War Cabinet in May 1917 15 (4). 

Rifles, output of 24 (6), * 

Russia, Allied intervention ; composition and character of Allied force to operate in Siberia 22 (1). 
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Jlussia, Allied intervention ; Mr- Hughes points out the difficulty of the situation as shown on the 

one hand liy Mr. Lockhart’s message urging immediate intervention, 
and on the other hand by President Wilson’s delays 28 (10), 

5 , „ „ omission to invite Indian representatives to attend the War Cabinet on 

July 22 ; their concurrence with action then taken 26 (7). 

„ pledges to the Eussian people 22 (1). 

„ „ „ relief expeditions 22 (1). 

„ and Finland ; only small enemy parties in neighbourhood of Kem ; movement in Southern 
Finland; possible attack on the Murman line, across Lake Ladoga; report of Czech 
investment of Ekaterinburg ; guerilla warfare in the Ukraine ; General Mackensen still 
there 21 (3;. 

„ Archangel and Murmansk, development of Allied forces at 22 (1). 

„ Black Sea Fleet ordered to return fiom ISTovorossisk to Odessa, the Germans having promised 

not to use it against the Allies 17 (9). 

„ „ „ sinking of warships by the Eussians at Novorossisk ; report so far 

unconfirmed 21 (7). 

„ Caucasus, German and Turkish political rivalry in ; race for the possession of Baku 20 (5), 
21 (4). 

„ „ two German battalions reported as moving from Batum to Tiflis 17 (3). 

„ collapse of; its influence on the present situation on the Western front; Prime Minister’s 
review of the course of the war 15 (4;. 

„ conditions in, reviewed by the Foreign Secretary ; state of anarchy ; the Bolsheviks ; necessity 
for external intervention 19 (6). 

„ Czecho-Slovak forces in. Allied intervention for the assistance of 22 (1). 

„ German penetration in the Ukraine, Crimea, and the Caucasus; access to the Volga, 
Turkestan, and Northern Persia 20 (5), 21 (3 and 4). 

„ isolation from Western Europe, Allied intervention to prevent 22 (1). 

„ Japanese intervention along a new northern line of advance 20 (5). 

Murmap line, possible attack on 21 (3). 

„ i^urmanak; reports current in Eussia that it is held by 20,000 British troops 17 (2). 

„ national uprising against German domination in ; Allied intervention as a stimulus 22 (1), 

„ North; ^‘Attentive” at Kandalaksha, Kem, and Soroka; a force landed at Soroka; 

restoration of the railway between Soroka and Kem destroyed by the Bolsheviks in their 
retreat to the south ; local support assured 23 (2). 

„ re-establishment of M. Kerensky in : his interview with the Prime Minister ; no official reply 
to be given to his questions which would commit the British Government to supporting 
him 21 (11). 

• „ reorganisation of 20 (5), 22 (1). 

„ Siberia, Allied intervention in ; draft resolutions prepared by the Committee of Prime Ministers 

for submission to the Supreme War Council 21 (10); 
further consideration of the draft ; text of the resolutions 
as approved by the Imperial War Cabinet; to be 
proposed by the British Members at the Supreme War 
Council 22 (1); resolutions adopted by the Supreme 
War Council and telegraphed to Allied Ambassadors at 
Washington for presentation to President Wilson ; Lord 
Eeading’s interviews with the President 23 (6). 

„ „ „ „ M. Tardieu’s proposal for discussion at the Supreme War 

Council; active Army to be Japanese; Allied contingents 
under a High Commissioner to be used on lines of 
communication and as gendarmerie; Special Commission 
to deal with commercial matters 21 (10). 

Eussia; Siberia, Allied intervention in ; position of Japan and America; Japan’s policy; attitude of 
President Wilson; American Committee on Foreign Eelations stated by Mr. 
Hughes to be in favour of joint intervention ; message from the Imperial War 
Cabinet to President Wilson in favour of intervention 19 (7). 

„ „ Japanese intervention in 21 (10), 22 (1). 

,, „ supplies from ; denial of, to the Germans 22 (1). 

,, the Czecho-Slovaks extending their influence southward towards Turkestan 29 (3). 

Vladivostock ; Czech General gives the causes leading to the delivery of Ms ultimatum; 

Conference on board H.M.S. ‘‘Suffolk”; disarming of Siberian flotilla; 
landing of forces from all the Allied ships present, including Americana 
23 (3). 

,, „ stores at 22 (1). 

jaussian front, reconstitution of ; shortening of the war 22 (1). 
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S. 


Africans in the 
17 (13). 


Salonica, military policy at. (See “ Balkans.”) 

Seaplane attacks on enemy submarines 17 (4), 17 (12). 

Shipping for American troops 29 (1). 

„ „ „ Supreme War Council decide that the question of tonnage be settled 

between the American and British Governments 23 (6). 

„ losses ; favourable reports 19 (3). 

„ „ from enemy submarines 25 (2). 

Siberia. (See “Kussia.”) 

Single command, advantages of, to the enemy 15 (4). 

„ „ of the Armies in France 17 (13). 

Sinha, Sir S. ; review of India’s effort in the war 17 (15). 

„ welcomed 16 (1). 

Smuts, General; review of the military situation 17 (13). 

„ „ „ South Afi'ica’s effort in the war ; recruiting of South 

British forces ; political conditions in South Africa 
„ „ survey of naval and military policy in 1917—18 17 (13). 

South Africa ; General Smuts’ review of South Africa’s effort in the war ; recruiting of South 
Africans in the British forces ; political conditions in South Africa 17 (13). 

Spanish steamer (with Spanish Minister to Greece on boai’d) sunk by a submarine 25 (2). 

Steel for munitions ; amounts required for naval, military (including railways), and civil needs of 
the countiy; Mr. Churchill's survey of the work of the Ministry of Munitions 24 (6). 

Strategy of the war ; general survey by C.I.G.S. 18 (3). 

Strike of aeroplane workers 23 (7). 

Submarine bases in German colonies 21 (14). 

„ campaign, comparative failure of the 15 (4). 

„ (German) off the Massachusetts coast 26 (6). 

„ menace, measures for dealing with ; review of naval situation by First Sea Lord 21 (13). 

„ officers (prisoners of war) ; omission of clause in the agreement for exchange of prisoners ; 

agreement to be ratified subject to restoration of the clause 28 (5). 

Submarines ; efficacy of guns and depth-charges in anti-submarine warfare 17 (4) ; anti-submarine 
air patrols 17 (12). 

„ (enemy), attacks on, by air patrols 21 (8). 

„ • „ destaruction of 16 (4), 17 (4, 6, and 12), 19 (3), 21 (5), 25 (2). 

„ „ „ sinking of one of the U-boats which attacked the “ Justicia ” ; 

official statement to be published 27 (5).i 

„ (German) in Norwegian territorial waters 29 (11) ; W.C. 460 (11). 

5 , shipping losses from 25 (2). 

„ „ „ S.S. “Justicia” 27 (5). 

“ Suffolk,” H.M.S. (See " Bussia, Vladivostock.”) 

Supreme' War Council; Allied intervention in Bussia ; resolutions passed by Imperial War Cabinet 

to be submitted by British representatives 22 (1) ; resolutions, wifii 
a preface stating the arguments in favour of intervention, adopted by 
the Supreme "V^r Council, and telegraphed to the Allied Ambassadors 
at Washington for presentation to President Wilson 23 (6). 

» » M diplomatic aspect of the Balkan question to be examined ; Lord E. Cecil and 

Lord Derby deputed on behalf of the British Government 23 (6) ; 
report by Lord B. Cecil and resolution passed at the Conference at 
Versailles on July 11, 1918 26 (5). 

» » « ■ doubt as to precise wording of a resolution referring the question of opera- 

tions in 1919 to the military representatives; Secretary to telegraph 
to British representative to push on with his study of the campaign for 
1919 without waiting for that point to be settled 24 (6). 
w » » joint note No. 34 ; recruiting in Abyssinia 29 (9). 

» « « policy in the Balkans ; orders given by the French War Office contrary to 

the decision of June 1 23 (6). 

w » » probable invitation to Japan to participate in the deliberations in the event 

of her intervention in Siberia 21 (10). 

’ " * « transport of American troops to France ; decision that the question of 

tonnage be settled between the American and British Governments 
23 (6). 
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T. 


Tank programme 24 (6). 

Tanks for the Americans 22 (3), 

„ Mark Y 24 (3). 

Tiflis, two G-erman battalions reported as moving to, from Batum 17 (3). 

Tonnage for munitions : Mr. Ohurchiirs survey 24 (6). 

Training of ofiScers and n,e,o’s. ; numbers in training ; number of schools formed since August 1914 
18 (3). 

Transport for American troops 23 (6), 29 (1). 

Treaty (Arbitration) with Brazil 29 (8). 

Turkestan, German access to 20 (5), 

Turkey, evidence of internal breakdown in 15 (4). 


U. 


Ukraine, guerilla warfare in the ; General Mackensen still there 21 (3). 

United Kingdom and the Dominions, channels of communication between 26 (8), 27 (8), 28 (9). 


V. 


V.A.D. women workers for Holland 28 (7). 

« Vanity,” H,M.S., mined 27 (3). 

Versailles; Conference of Allied Diplomatic and Military Representatives on July 11, l9l8, on the 
political and military aspects of the question of a general offensive in the Balkans ; 
resolution passed by the Conference approved 25 (6). 

„ telegram to British representative at, asking him to push on with his study of the 
campaign for 1919 24 (6). 


W. 


War, duration of the ; provision of man-power and materiel for 1920 24 (6). 

„ Prime Minister's review of the course of the, since the last meeting of the Imperial War 
Cabinet in May 1917 15 (4). 

„ work, refusal of, by prisoners in German hands 28 (6). 

Western front ; Air Force, Independent 27 (6). 

„ „ „ „ „ raids on Coblenz, Saarbrucken, Kaiserslautern, and Luxem- 
burg, between July 5 and 8, 1918 23 (5). 

„ „ „ „ „ „ Saarbrucken, Stuttgart, Mannheim, Treves, and 

Duren ; raid on Cologne prevented by 
clouds 29 (6). 

„ „ „ offensive ; strategic striking force at Ouchy 20 (4). 

„ „ „ service on the ; reports of Chief of Air Staff on recent air work in France and 

Italy 17 (11), 18 (2), 19 (4), 20 (4), 21 (8), 23 (5), 24 (5), 25 (3). 

„ „ „ situation; increase in number of German balloons destroyed; our losses of 

aeroplanes heavier on account of their having to operate farther behind the 
German lines ; raids by the Independent Air Force ; statement by prisoners 
that the Germans contemplated a big scheme of air attack 27 (6). 

„ „ aircraft. Allied and enemy strength and losses 17 (11), 18 (2), 19 (4). 

„ ♦ „ Allied divisions (French, American, and Italian) withdrawn from the immediate 

fighting area during July 26 (1). 


. [ 808 ] 
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American co-operation ; divisions trained, with the British Army fit to hold, back 

lines; divisions in the line and in training with the 
French Army; total effective combatant strength of 
American troops in France ; the agreement with General 
Pershing as to furnishing mainly infantry and machine 
gunners; undue pioportion of Americans behind the 
French line; Prime Minister to communicate a report 
by C.I.G.S. on these matters either to General Foch 
direct, or ro M. Clemenceau inviting him to support the 
representations in the report 24 (2). 

French Government authorise M. Tardieu to make arrange- 
ments for the next nine months for bringing over 
American troops, without consulting the British Govern- 
ment ; Supreme War Council decide that the question 
of tonnage be settled between the American and British 
Governments 23 (6). 

„ divisions replace French divisions of the D.A.N. withdrawn from General 
Plumer’s Army 23 (1). 

„ „ seven in the line, five on theii* way to Alsace, five in training 

behind the British front 15 (2). 


„ troops; total combatant strength on June 26, 1918 24 (2). 

Arras-Amiens ; air reports do not indicate probability of an attack on that 
front 19 (1). 

bombing of twenty towns behind our lines ; raid, in retaliation, on German aerodrome 
29 (2). 

(Britidi) ; indications of a movement against 19 (4) ; concentration of German 
batteries and engineer units 23 (1). 

„ divisions (four) originally intended for the right of the French line in 
Champagne ; two detrained on the line Clermont-Senlis and two at 
Arcis-sur-Aube 25 (1). 

causes of orir military failures 16 (7 and 8), 17 (17), 19 (8). 

Champagne ; the French expect an attack between Kheims and the Aigonne 23 (1). 
Oompi^gne, Germans within 6 or 7 miles of 15 (1). 

DouHens sector the most critical from the British point of view 15 (1). 

enemy movements ; air reports indicating increased railway movements on the fronts of 
1st and Illrd' British Armies, and a decrease on the French front 19 (4). 
(French ) ; counter-offensive between Soissons and Chateau Thierry 25 (1). 

General Foch regards the general situation as most satisfactory 26 (1). 

„ „ undecided whether to cease operations for two or three days to 

reorganise, or to continue without reorganisation ; General Foch 
content with result of the operations 27 (1). 

„ Plumer’s Army ; six French divisions of the D-A-N". replaced by three 
American divisions 23 (1). 


German aerodromes at Cambrai and Lille 17 (11). 

, „ Crown Prince’s Army; etatement by that tVo divisions had been 

transferred to Prince Itupprecht’s Ilnd Army 26 C2) • 
W.C. 451(2). ^ 

„ „ „ reserves 16 (2), 25 (1). 

„ divisions brought from the Eastern front since beginning of March offensive 
17 (1). 

„ „ engaged 27 (2). 


„ „ between Soissons and east of Eheims 26 (2). 

„ (fresh) on the whole front, and in Prince Eupprecht’s Army 28 (1). 

„ in the Montdidier-Eoyon attack; divisions from Prince Eunnreeht’s 
Army 15 (1), 17 (1). 

„ movement of 16 (2), 17 (1). 
forces ; movement from north to south 27 (2). 

man-power ; reported intention to transfer all yoimg and fit men from the 
East to the Western front 26 (3). 

offensive east and west of Eheims ; German divisions engaged ; C,I G S 
inclined to think the main attack would be ^ewhere* 
^ Jkench between Soissons and Chateau 

. „ indications of attack at Eheims and in Flanders 24 (1). 
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Western fronts German reserves ; thirty- three entirely fresh divisions in reserve on the whole 

German line 27 (2). 

, „ guns (British), numbers of 18 (3). 

n » Kemmel ; possible German attack 25 (1), 26 (1). 

* » y, Marne ; the French cross in several places and secure high ground north of the river 

26 (1). 

u M Montdidier-lsToyon ; German divisions ; eighteen divisions identified, three or four of 

which belong to Prince Eupprecht^s Army group 
16 (2), 17 (1). 

M „ „ „ „ front of attack extended to about 30 miles by inclusion 

of salient opposite IToyon ; Germans within 6 or 7 
miles of Compifegne 15 (1). 

„ „ „ „ heavy local fighting, but no big attack ; general results unfavourable 

16 (2) ; a comparatively quiet day on June 13 17 (1). 

„ „ moral of French troops 26 (1). 

j, „ Passchendaele, our failure at, and the breaking of the Vth Army front ; Mr. Massey 

considers it essential that the Imperial War Cabinet should clearly understand 

the causes 16 (8) ; further discussion proposed by the Prime Minister 17 (17) ; 
the whole issue relegated to a Committee of Prime Ministers, with General 
Smuts, the War Secretary, and C.I G.S. if required 19 (8). 

„ Prince Eupprecht’s Army 19 (1), 26 (2). 

„ „ „ ,. „ divisions identified in the south 27 (2). 

„ „ „ „ number of divisions in line and in reserve ; three divisions 

in the Montdidier— Noyon attack 15 (1) ; four 
divisions identified on Montdidier— Ifoyon sector and 
one at Villers-Cotterets 17 (1). • 

„ „ „ „ divisions 28 (1). 

,, „ « ,> reserves 16 (2), 17 (1), 20 (1), 21 (1), 25 (1). 

„ „ prisoners (German) captured in the Soissons— Eheims salient 28 (1). 

„ „ report of C.I.G.S., June 20 ; little change on the French front ; unsuccessful attack 

on Eheims; the impending attack by Prince Eupprecht’s Army; his fresh 
divisions ; signs indicating preparations for attack 19 (1), 19 (4). 

„ „ Eheims, position east and west of 26 (1). 

„ „ „ unsuccessful attack on 19 (1) ; attack near Eheims repulsed by the Italians 

20 ( 1 ). 

„ „ situation on the; ^influence of the collapse of Eussia, delay in development of 

American military resources, exhaustion of our Army by its 
efforts in 1917, and advantages to the enemy of a single 
command, on the present situation 15 (4). 

„ „ „ „ Prime Minister’s opinion that it would continue to be critical for 

another two months 15 (4). 

,, „ Soissons-Eheims salient ; British and ’American divisions engaged in the counter- 

offensive 28 (1). 

„ „ Tanks for the American Army 22 (3). 

„ „ „ MarkV 24(3). 

„ „ the 1917 offensive ; General Smuts’ survey of naval and military policy 17 (13). 

„ „ unification of the Allied command 17 (13). 

^ „ Yillers-Cotterets Forest ; Germans reach the western edge and gain ground to the 

north of the forest 16 (2). 

Work connected with the operations of war, refusal of, by prisoners of war in German hands 28 (6). 


Y. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, women workers for Holland under the auspices of 28 (7). 


Z. 


Zeebrugge, bombardment of 15 (3). 

„ bombing of 16 (5), 17 (6), 20 (3), 21 (6), 26 (5), 29 (5). 
our failure to expel the enemy from 17 (13). 
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IMPERIA.L WAR CABINET, 15 , 


Minutes of the Fifteenth Meeting of the Imperial War Cabinet, held in London at 
lO, Downing Street, S.W., on Tuesday, June 11, 1918, at 12 noon. 


Present : 


The Prime Metister oe the Uihted Kingdom {in the Chair). 

The Eight Hon. A. Bonar Law, M.P., The Right Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Gr.C.M.G., K.O., Prime Minister of 

The Right Hon. the Earl Cerzon of Canada. 

Kedl^ton, kg. a.C.S.T., G.C.I.E., 
liord President of the Council. .,4 


The Right Hon. G. N. Barnes, M.P. 

The Right Hon. Aesten Chamberlain, 
M.P. 

The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, O'.M., M.P., 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affaira 

The Right Hon, W/Long, M.P., Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. 

The Right Hon. E. S. Montage, M.P., 
Secretary of State for India. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Milner, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., Secretary of State for War. 


The Right Hon. W. F. Massey, Prime 
Minister of New Zealand. 


The Right Hon. Sir Joseph Ward, Bt., 
K.C.M.G., Minister of Finance, New 
Zealand. 

Lieutenant-General the Right Hon. J. C. 
Smuts, K.C., Minister for Defence, Union 
of South Africa. 

The Hon. H. Burton, K.C., Minister of 
Railways and Harhours^and '»f FtnaBeer' 
Union of South Africa. 

The Right Hon. W. F. Lloyd, Prime 
Minister of Newfoundland. 


The following were also present 


General Sir H. H. Wilson, K.C.B., D.S.O., 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

Rear-Admiral G. P. W. Hope, C.B., Deputy 
First Sea Lord. 


The Right Hon. Sir J. Maolay, Bt., 
Minister of Shipping. 

Major-General F. H. Sykes, C.M.G., Chief 
^ the Air Staff. 

Mr. H. 0. M. Lambert, C.B., Colonial 
OflSice. 

Mr. Philip Keer. 


The Hon. A. Meighen, Minister of the 
Interior, Canada. 

I 

The Hon. J.A-C alder, Minister of Immi- 
gration and Colonisation, Canada. 

The Hon. N. Rowell, President of the 
Privy Council, Canada. 

Sir Edward Kemp, K.C.M.G., M.P., 
Minister of Overseas Military Forces of 
Canada. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Sir M. P. A. Hankey, K.C.B,, Seeretary. 
Lieutenant-Colonel L. Store, Assistant Seeretary. 
Lieutenant-Colonel L. S. Amery, M.P., Assistant Seeretary. 
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Kie "Western Front. 


1. The Chief of the Imperial General Staff stated that the 
German front of attack had now been extended from a width of 
20 miles to one of about 30 miles, by the inclusion of the salient 
opposite Noyon, which the French had now abandoned. The 
Germans were now within 6 or 7 miles of Compiegne ; 3 5 divisions 
had been identified so far on the front between Montdidier and the 
Oise, and there might be 20 to 25 divisions engaged in the attack 
altogether. Of these divisions, 3 came from Prince Rupprecht’s 
army. This left Prince Rupprecht still with 52 divisions in line 
and 44 in reserve, and, with the excellence of the German railway 
system, that reserve could be thrown in in almost any direction. 
The most critical sector, from our point of view, was that in front 
of Doullens. 


American Divisions 

in France. 2. With regard to the American divisions in France, the Chief 

of the Imperial General Staff stated that 7 of these were now 
actually in the line, and 5 more, which had been undergoing 
training with our cadres^ were now on their way down to Alsace. 
A further 5, not yet quite complete, had taken their place for 
training purposes behind the British front, and we were prepared 
to train another 4 as well. They were fine, intelligent troops, and 
would make good soldiers. 


Zeebru^e 

Bombt^ed. 


Review of the 
Situation. 


3. The Deputy First Sea Lord stated that two of our monitors 
had been shelling the entrance to Zeebrugge, at 27,000 yards range. 
Seven enemy destroyers were observed in the Bruges Canal between 
Bruges and Zeebrugge. 

4. The Prime Minister reviewed the course of the war since the 
last meeting of the Imperial War Cabinet in May 1917. He 
indicated the part which ^le collapse of Russia, the unforeseen 
delays in the development of America’s military resources, the 
exhaustion of our own army by its efforts in 1917, and the 
advantages enjoyed by the enemy in the shape of a single command, 
had contributed towards bringing about the present situation on the 
Western frqgt, which, in his opinion, would continue critical for 
another two months. As against this was to be set the comparative 
failure of the submarine campaign, the British progress in the East, 
and the increasing evidence of internal breakdown in Austria- 
Hungary, Turkey, and Bxdgaria — ^all of which, he pointed out, were 
elements of ultimate success. which would increasingly tell in our 
favour after the immediate crisis had been met. 

A short discussion followed with regard to subsequent 
arrangements, and it was decided to continue the discussion on the 
Prime Ministet’s statement on Thursday, the 13th June, which 
would also enable Sir Robert Borden and the other Dominion 
Prime Ministers to review the effort of their own Dominions during 
the past year. It was agreed that the statements on foreign, 
military, and naval policy should be postponed until the following 
week, to enable Mr. Hughes and Mr. Cook to be present. 


The text of the Prime Minister’s statement will be circulated aa 
a separate document. 


2, Whitehall Gardena, S.W., 
June 11, 1918. 
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IMPERIAL WAR CABINET, 16 . 


Minutes of the tiixteenth Meeting of the Imperial War Cabinet, held in London at 
10, Dounmg Street, S. IP., on Thursday, Jtme 18, 1918, at 11*30 A.M. 

Present : 

The Prime Min-jstee oe the United Kingdom {in the Chair). 


TEe Right Hon. the Earl Cdrzon op 
Kedleston, K.G., G.O.S.L, G.C.I.E , 
Lord President of the Council. 

The Right Hon. G. N. Barnes, M.P. 

The Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, M.P., 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Right Hon. A. Chamberlain, M.P. 

The Right Hon. A. J. Balpoitr,O.M., M.P., 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

The Right Hon. W. Long, M.P., Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. 

The Right Hon. E. S. Montagu, M.P., 
Secretary of State for India. 

The Right Hon. the Viscount Milner, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Secretary of State for 
War. 

The Right Hon. Sir Eric Geddes, 
G.B.E., K.C.B., M.P., First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 


The Right Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden, 
G.C.M.G., K.C., Prime Minister of 
Canada. 

The Right Hon. W. F. Massey, Prime 
Minister of New Zealand. 

The Right Hon. Sir J. G. Ward, Bt., 
K.C.M.G., Minister of Finance, New 
Zealand. 

Lieutenant-General the Right Hon. J. C. 
S-MUTS, K.C., Minister for Defence, 
Union of South Africa. 

The Hon. H. Borton, K.C., Minister of 
Railways and Harbours ^ and Fma i tt e o , 
Union of South Africa. 

The Right Hon. W. F. Lloyd, K.O., Prime 
Minister of Newfoundland. 

The Hon. Sir S. P. Sinha, Member of the 
Executive Council of the Governor of 
Bengal. 

Maj or-General His Highness Sir Bhupind ar 
Singh Mahindar, Bahadur, G.C.I.E., 
G.B.E., Maharaja of Patiala. 


The following were also present : 


Admiral Sir R. E. Wemyss, G.C.B., 
C.M.G., M.V.O., First Sea Lord and 
Chief of the Naval Staff. 

General Sir H. H. Wilson, K.C.B., D.S.O., 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

The Right Hon. Sir J. Maclay, Bart., 
Shipping Controller. 

Colonel P. R. C. Grove, D.S.O., Director 
of Flying Operations (for Minutes 1 
to 6). 


The Hon. A. Meighen, Minister of Interior, 
Canada. 

The Right Hon. C alder. Minister of 

Immigration and Colonisation, Canada. 

The Hon. N. Rowell, President of the 
Privy Council, Canada. 

Mr. H. C. M. Lambert, C.B. 

Mr. Philip Kerb. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Sir M. P. A. Hankey, K.O.B., Secretary. 
Captain Clement Jones, Assistant Secretary. 
Lieutenant-Colonel L. S. Ambry, M.P., Assistant Secretary. 
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Representatives 
from India. 


The Westiern 
Front. 


The Italian Front. 


Submarines. 


Bruges and 
^ebrugge. 


Sitxking of Two 
Austrian Dread- 
noughts. 


Sir E. Borden’s 
Statement. 


1. THE Prime Minister, on behalf of the Cabinet, welcomed 
the Indian representatives, the Maharaja of Patiala and Sir S. Sinha, 
who had not been able to attend the fir&t meeting. 


2. The Chief of the Imperial General Staff stated that there had 
been heavy fighting locally along the battle-front thronghout the 
preceding 'day, although no big attack had been made. The French 
had fought extremely well, and had presumably inflicted heavy 
punishment on the enemy ; hut the fighting, on the whole, had gone 
against us. The Germans had got into the western edge of the 
Villers-Cotterets Fewest, and also gained groiind westward, to the 
north of the F'orest. Identifications had been sloev in coming in, 
and only 18 German divisions bad so far been identified. Only 
3, or possibly 1, of these belonged to Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria’s 
group of armies. It uas not quite certain y’et whether the German 
Crown Prince had exhausted all his reserves, and possibly he still had 
4 or o fresh divisions in hand, as well as such other divisions as could 
be got by roulement along his line, flflie whole tendency had been 
to draw reserves from the south jand east, and the inferonc'e from 
thi-:* was thiit the great mass of Prince Rupprecht’s reserv'es was 
still facing the British. According to Field-Marshal Sir Douglas 
Haig, they were ready to attack within forty-eight hours of the 
decision of their Command to do so. Of three divisions recently 
brought up to the northern sector of the front, one had been sent 
south through Lille, but there was no evidence to show whether 
that was being sent to help the German Crown Prince, or to 
replace in Prince Rupprecht’s reserve some other division already 
sent south. 


3. The Chief of the Imperial General Staff reported that the 
Italians now considered that there was no question of the Austi-ians 
attacking on the Lower Piave, although General Cavan still thougiit 
that an attack down the Brenta line was probable. General Wilson 
pointed ou that the fear of an Austrian atitemk on the lx>wer Piave 
had caused the Italians to abahdon the projected offensive on the 
AsiagO Plateau, and to move their heavy gnus away from there. It 
would take some time to bring tbe guns back if they thought of 
renewing the offensive 


4. The First Sea Lord reported that a subrnariue had been 
attacked, and probably destroyed, by our squadron in tbe Adriatic. 
The total destruction of submarines in the last month had been very 
satisfactorj-". 


5. The First Sea Lord stated that Bruges and Zeebrugge were 
being steadily bombed. 


C). Admiral Wemyss stated that he had no information, beyond 
what had appeared in the press, as to the statement that two Austrian 
dreadnoughts had been sunk by Italian motor cralt. 


7. Sir R. Borden made a general statement reviewing, in all its 
aspects, Canada’s effort towards the prosecution of the war. At the 
close of. his statement he drew the attention of the Irapei-ial War 
Cabinet to information which had convinced him that our want of 
military success had been largely' due to lack of foresight and prepara- 
tion, and to defects in the organisation and leadership of our forces, 
and urged the imperative necessity of putting aside every consideration 
in appointments except that of efficiency. He drew attention to 
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the high de^ee of organisation which the Canadian forces had been 
able to attain under officers of whom only a small proportion were 
professional soldiers, suggesting that if it was true that in the 
British Army only professional soldiers had any opportunity of rising 
higher than the rank of Brigadier- General, that was eqxuvalent to a 
wholesale scrapping of the brains of a nation in its struggle for 
existence. In this connection he suggested that the Canadian Army 
might be specially utilised in helping with the training of the 
American forces, whose problems were identical with those which 
they had themselves solved. 


8. Mr. Massey expressed his appreciation of the frankness which 
had marked both the Prime Minister’s statement on the occasion of 
the previous meeting, and Sir R. Borden’s statement on the present 
occasion. He considered it was essential that the Imperial War 
Cabinet should clearly understand the causes of our failure both at 
Passchendaele last autumn, and on the occasion of the breaking of 
the front of the Vth Army in March, in order to be able to find the 
right remedy. He then proceeded to give a general review of the 
effort made by New Zealand towards the conduct of the War during 
the last twelve months. 


The text of Sir R. Borden’s and Mr. Massey’s statements will be 
circulated in a separate document. 


2, Whitehall Gar dens ^ S.W., 
June 13, 1918. 
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Minutes of the Seventeenth Meeting of the Imperial War Cabinet, held in London at 
10, Dovming Street, /S.TF., on Friday, June 14, 1918, at 12 noon. 

Present : 

The Prime Minister of the United Kingdom {in the Chair'). 


The Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, M.P., 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Right Hon. the Earl Ctjrzon of 
Kedleston, K.Gr., G.C.S.I., G.C.I E., 
Lord President of the Council. 

The Right Hon. G. N. Barnes, M.P. 

The Right Hon. Austen Chamberlain, 
M.P. 

The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, O.M., M.P., 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

The Right Hon. W. Long, M.P., Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. 

The Right Hon. E. S. Montagu, M.P., 
Secretary of State for India. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Milner, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., Secretary of State for War. 

The Right Hon. Sir Eric Geddes, G.B.E., 
K.C.B., M.P., First Lord of the 

Admiralty. 

The following v 

General Sir H. H. Wilson, K.C.B., D.S.O., 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

Rear-Admiral G. P. W. Hope, C.B., Deputy 
First Sea Lord. 

The Right Hon. Sir J. Maclat, Bart., 
Minister of Shipping. 

!!feiJciir-General F. H. Sykes, C.M.G., Chief 
of €he Air Staff. 

The Right Bfon. W. S. Churchill, M.P., 
Minister erf Myinitions. 

Mr. H. C. M. Lambert, C.B., Colonial 
Office. 


The Right Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden, 
G.C.M.G., K.C., Prime Minister of 
Canada. 

The Right Hon. W. F. Massey, Prime 
Minister of New Zealand. 

The Right Hon. Sir Joseph Ward, Bart., 
K.C.M.G., Minister of Finance, New 
Zealand. 

Lieutenant-General the Right Hon. 
J. C. Smuts, K.C., Minister for Defence, 
Union of South Africa. 

The Hon H. Burton, K.C., Minister of 
Railways and Harbours, Union of South 
Africa. 

The Right Hon. W. F. Lloyd, K.C., Prime 
Minister of Newfoundland. 

The Hon. Sir S. P. Sinha, Member of 
the Executive Council of the Governor 
of Bengal. 

Ma 3 or-General His Highness Sir Bhupind ar 
Singh Mahindar, Bahadur, G.C.I.E., 
G.B.E., Maharaja of Patiala. 

re also present : 

The Hon. A. Meighen, Minister of the 
Interior, Canada. 

The Hon. JJ/Calder, Minister of Immigra- 
tion and Colonisation, Canada. 

The Hon. N. Rowell, President of the 
Privy Council, Canada. 

Mr. Philip Kerr. 


Iieutenant*»Colonel Sir M. P. A. Hankby, K.C.B., Secretary. 
Mr. Thomas Jones, Assistant Secretary. 

Lieutenant-Colonel L. S. Amery, M.P., Assistant Secretary. 
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1. THE Chief of the Imperial General Staff reported that the 
previous day had been a comparatively quiet one. The French 
troops had been fighting well. Five of Prince Puppreeht’s 
divisions had been identified up to date — four on the JSioyon— 
Montdidier sector, and the other one at Villers-Cotterets. One of 
these was presumably the division which had been reported as 
passing through Lille a few days before. If these identifications 
were correct, it left Prince Rupprecht with 96 divisions altogether, 
i.e., b2 in line and 44 in reserve. 21 of the divisions in reserve, 
and 22 of those in line, were quite fresh. The remainder had not 
yet completed their month’s rest. 

In answer to a question, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
said that 13 German divisions had been brought over from the 
Eastern front since the beginning of the March offensive. The 
present strength of the German infantry varied from 800 to 850 per 
battalion, and the Germans were apparently trying to work up to 
the latter standard. 


2. The Chief of the Imperial General Staff stated that there 
was a report to the effect that one or one and a half German 
divisions were on their way through Finland towards Petchenga, on 
the Murman coast. 

The Prime Minister suggested that this was probably the 
result of reports current in Russia to the effect that Murmansk was 
being held by 20,000 British troops. 


3 The Chief of the Imperial General Staff stated that two 
German battalions had been reported a^ njovmg up from Batum 
to Tiflis. 


4. The Deputy Fix^t a seaplane had 

dropped bombs op. a subihas^f^^ bW tfc^ Hfimbetr en the 13th June, 
and, observing oil and wreckage coming to the surface, summoned 
destroyers by wirelessf, whieh <iropped depth charges, which resxdted 
in more wreckage coming to the surface. 

« In a sfibsequent discussion the First Lord stated that the depth 
charge and the gun were still the most effective weapons against 
the submarine for surface attack. 

Mr. Burton gave the Cabinet his experieruee of the effects of a 
depth charge which burst in the neighbourhood of the passenger 
steamer in which he arrived from South Africa. 


6, The Deputy First Sea Lord reported that Ostend docks and 
Zeebrugge hpd agam been freel;^ bombed on the night of the 
l2th-j*13th June. 


6. The Deputy First Sea Lord reported that H.M.S. “ Coaiiq'aeBt ” 
had been mined off the Sunk Light Vessel on the previoi^ d^, but 
had managed to get to port ; hours after she was mined a very 
heavy explosion was heard about 5 miles off, and, as the mine had 
been laid only that same morning, it was probable that the explosion 
was due to the German submarine being caught in our own 
minefield. 
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7. The Deputy First Sea Lord reported that H.M.S. “ Patia *' 
had been torpedoed on the 13th instant, 34 miles from Trevose 
Head. The United States destroyer “ Trippe ” had arrived at 
Pembroke with 237 officers and men. It was presumed that 
H.M.S. “ Patia ” was sunk. 


8. The Deputy First Sea Lord reported that H.M.S. “ Centaur ’* 
had been mined on the 13th June during a reconnaissance in 
Heligoland Bight, and was returning at slow speed. 


<1 n. Tbe Deputy First Sea Lord referred to the Russian wireless 
message, published that morning, according to which the Russian 
Black Sea Fleet was ordered to return from Novorossisk to Odessa, 
the Geiuians having promised not to use it against the Allies. 


10. V\^ith reference to Imperial War Cabinet 16, Minute 6, the 
Deputy First Sea Tiord mentioned that the enemy now admitted the 
sinking of the “ Szent Istvan,” the latest of the Austrian dread- 
noughts. 


11. The Chief of the Air Staff reported that the Air Service 
had had a good week in France. Sixty enemy aeroplanes had been 
brought down, and 35 driven down out of control. Altogether, 
since the battle had started in March, we had destroyed 921 German 
planes, and brought down 338 out of control The British Air 
Service were now helping the French on the Aisne front with a 
brigade of 10 squadrons (about 200 machines) to bomb the 
advancing German troops. He understood that very good work 
was being done. The enemy also were reported to be 186 machines 
stronger on the Aisne front and generally weaker on the rest of 
the Western front. Generally speaking, we were superior to the 
enemy both in numbers and in the quality of our machines. Our 
own losses on the Western front, compared with the Germans, 
had been about one-third of the enemy’s. The Germans had been 
constructing additional aerodromes near Cambrai about ten days 
ago, and were now busy on constructing and making more 
permanent aerodromes round Lille, presumably* for work over the 
area between Arras anjJ the sea. The enemy were still doing 
heavy night bombing over our back areas, and we were making 
airangements for machines to go out by night to deal with them. 
Misty weaq.her had prevented any serious raiding into Germany by 
our bombing squadrons. The Germans, on their side, had probably 
been too active on their awn front and had had their aerodromes 
too much interfered with by us to be able to do anything against 
this country. 

In Italy we had brought down thirteen aeroplanes in the last 
week, and, generally speaking, were able to have more or less our 
own way with the Austrians. The Italian aviators, though nmnerous, 
were not very eirterpri^Bing. 


12. General Sykes reported that there had been an increase of 
enemy aerial activity over the southern part of the North Sea 
recently, presumably as an answer to our own anti-submarine air 
patrols. With regard to the effectiveness of our own aerial anti- 
submarine patrols. General Sykes informed the Imperial War 
Cabinet that certainly three and possibly eleven submarines had 
been directly destroyed by aircraft. 

Admiral Hope explained that the value of aircraft lay not .so 
much in the submarines destroyed as in tjieir effectiveness in keeping 
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submarines below the surface. He mentioned that the traj0&c 
between this country and Holland was now escorted by flying-boats 
and seaplanes. 

The First Lord added that we had never yet had any ship 
torpedoed when escorted by airships or kite- balloons. 


13. General Smuts gave a brief review of South Africa’s effort 
in the war, drawing attention to the peculiar features of that effort 
as regards the mainly African character of the operations and as 
regards the fact that the South African Government had not dis- 
couraged South Africans joining the Imperial fbrces, so that there 
were probably as many South Africans in the British forces on the 
Western front as in the South African brigade there. As regards 
the political difficulties in South Africa, he had been told by 
Mr. Burton that conditions were improving, on the whole, and that 
no serious trouble was to be expected. 

General Smuts then surveyed the naval and military policy of 
the previous twelve months, setting forth in detail both the naval 
and military reasons which had led the Government to give their 
assent to the 1917 offensive in Flanders He commented on the 
reaction of these exhausting operations on the army, but pointed 
out that the disadvantages to the Navy of our failure to expel the 
enemy from Ostend and Zeebrugge had .been mitigated temporarily, 
at any rate, by the recent blocking operations at these ports. In 
regard to the existing military situation, he pointed out that we had 
now established a single command over the armies in France, and 
were looking forward to the arrival of the American army. The 
temper of the British people had improved enormously since the 
summer of 1917 ; every blow had only hardened it, and their spirit 
was one which could not be defeated. The United States, he knew, 
would show the same spirit, although he could not feel the same 
absolute certainty about the spirit of France, which had been 
superb so far. The serious danger which he foresaw was the lack 
of training of the officers and staffs of the American army, and he 
trusted that our Imperial General Staff wotild do all in their power 
to help the Americans in that respect, as well as in the improvement 
of the training of our own forces, not only for trench warfare, which 
was, after all, a passing phase, but for open warfare. To sum up, 
we had superior resources in every form of war-power ; all we 
needed was improved organisation, training, and leadership. It 
was to these points that the energy of the Government would have 
to be directed to the fullest extent, and, if they were secured, he 
had no doubt that we could win the war. 


14. Mr. Lloyd said that he was circulating a brief state- 
ment of the effort made by Newfoundland, an effort which he 
hoped to be able shortly to double They had recently passed 
a Compulsory Service Act on Canadian lines, and some 1,200 
volunteers had come in to anticipate conscription. 


15. After Mr. Montagu had referred to the fact that he had 
circulated a full statement of India’s effort (Paper G.T.-480()), 
Sir S. Sinha briefly reviewed what India had done and was pro- 
posing to do in the matter of man-power, material, and :^ance. 
With regard to all these matters, he wished to urge the British 
Government to furnish India with the help required to enable her 
to put forward the fullest output of her powers. Thus, in respect 
of her effort in man-power, she wanted liberal assistance in the 
matter of British Staff and officers, not least, of medical officers. 
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In the matter of material, she urgently needed more plant and more 
expert advice. 

With regard to finance, assistance from the British Government 
in the shape of bullion, was urgently needed to prevent a most 
serious financial crisis. 


16. The Secretary of State for the Colonies briefly reviewed 
the effort of the Crown Colonies, both in man-power, combatant and 
non-combatant, and in other respects. That effort had been a very 
remarkable one. Nothing, moreover, was more remarkable than the 
proofs of loyalty and devotion which had been received from the 
natives of the Crown Colonies in every part of the world. He 
wished to draw attention also to the position of natives in the 
occupied German territories, who had rendered great services to our 
troops, and were exposed to the risk of German reprisals if those 
territories were handed back to their former masters. Such a result 
would have a most unfortunate effect upon all the native populations 
of adjoining colonies. 


17 The Prime Minister said that the statements made with 
regard to the efforts of the Dominions had been highly gratifying. 
With reference to the momentous discussion, initiated by Sir R. 
Borden, as to the reasons why the hopes of 1917 had not been 
realised, it was quite clear to him that when these issues had been 
raised by representatives of Dominions who had contributed so large 
a share to the struggle, they could not be left where they were. It 
was necessary, however, that the views of Australia should also first 
be heard on these matters. He suggested that, after the Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff had made his statement on Tuesday next, 
the present discussion might be continued by Mr. Hughes, who 
would have the advantage of the full reports of the proceedings, and 
cotdd also discuss the matter ' with Sir R. Borden. He himself, or 
the Secretary of State for War, might by that time be able to make a 
statement on behalf of the British Government, and they could then 
confer as to the best method of dealing with the criticisms and 
suggestions brought foirward. 


The text of the statements referred to in Minutes 13 to 17 will 
be circulated in a separate docmnent. 


2, Whitehall Gardens, S.W., 
June 14, 1918. 
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Minutes of the Eighteenth Meeting of the Imperial War Cabinet, held in the Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff’s Room, War Office, London, S.W., on Tuesdaif 
Jane 18, 1918, at 11*30 A.M. 


Present . 


The Pbime Metisteb op the United Kingdom {in the Chair). 


The Right Hon. the Eabl Cttbzon of 
Kedleston, K.G., C.C.S.L, G.C.I.E., 
Lord President of the Council. 


The Right Hon. G. N. Baenes, M.P. 


The Right Hon. Austen Chambeblain, 
M.P. 


The Right Hon. A. J. Balpoub, O.M., M.P., 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affiiirs. 


The Right Hon. W. Long, M.P., Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. 


The Right Hon. E. S. Montagu, M.P., 
Secretary of State for India. 


The Right Hon. Viscount Milneb, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., Secretary of State for War. 


The Right Hon. Sib Robeet L. BokdenI 
G.C.M.G., K.C , Prime Minister 
Canada. 




The Hon. N. Rowell, President of the 
Privy Council, Canada. 

The Right Hon. W. M. Hughes, Prime 
Minister of Australia. 

The Right Hon. J. Cook, Minister of the 
Navy, Australia. 

The Right Hon. W. F. Massey, Prime 
Minister of New Zealand. 

The Right Hon. Sib Joseph Wabd, Bt., 
K.C.M.G., Minister of Finance, New 
Zealand. 


Lieutenant-General the Right Hon. J. C. 
Smuts, K.C., Minister for Defence, Union 
of South Africa. 


The Hon. H. Burton, K.C., Minister of 
Railways and Harbours, Union of South 
Africa. 

The Right Hon. W. F. Lloyd, K.C., Prime 
Minister of Newfoundland. 

The Hon. Sib S. P. Sinha, Member of the 
Executive Council of the Governor of 
Bengal. 

Major - General His Highness Sib 
Bhupindab Singh, Mahindar, Bahadur, 
G.C.I.E., G.B.E., Maharaja of Patiala. 


The following were also present : 


General Sib H. H. Wilson, K.C.B.,D.S.0., 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

Major-General C. H. Hablngton, C.B., 
D.8.O., Deputy-Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff. 

Rear-Admiral G. P. W. Hope, C.B., Deputy 
First Sea Lord. 

Major-General F. H. Sybes, C.M.G., Chief 
of the Air Staff. 


The Right Hon. Sib J. Maclay, Bt., 
Shipping Controller. 

The Right Hon. W. S. Chubchill, M.P., 
Minister of Munitions. 

Mr. H. C. M. Lambert, C.B., Colonial 
Office- 

Mr. Philip Kerb. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Sib M. P. A. Hankiey, K.C.B., Secretary. 
Lieutenant-Colonel L. Store, Assistant Secretary. 
Lieutenant-Colonel L. S. Ameby, M.P., Assistant Secr^ary. 
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The Italian Front. 


Air "Work in 
France and Italy. 


teTiew of the 
Military Situation. 


1. THE Chief of the Tinperial General Staff reported that the 
situation was fairly satisfactory. The Austrians ought not to have 
been allowed to get on to the crest of Montello, but he thought it 
was not improbable that they would be pushed off again. The 
British troops were holding their own very well on the Asiago 
Plateau. 


2. The Chief of the Air Staff reported that the preceding day 
on the French front had been a very good one We had brought 
down altogether 36 enemy aeroplanes and 1 kite balloon, and had 
lost 4 ourselves. 

On the Italian front we had brought down 32 enemy aeroplanes 
since the Austrian attack started. JtJoth in France and in Italy our 
aeroplanes had also done very effective work against ground targets. 


3. The Chief of the Imperial General Staff then gave a general 
survey of the whole strategy of the war. After briefly reviewing the 
situation in the different theatres, he gave figures showing the 
relative strength of the Allied and enemy forces, in divisions, at 
different periods during the war, indicating that the German army 
had exactly doubled its strength in four years of war, while the 
British army had increased its strength from 6 to 80 divisions. Our 
officers had increased from 13,820, in August 1914, to 220,770 at the 
present date. 32,000 officers had been killed. We had formed 
1 92 military schools for training, and at this moment 65,000 
officers and non-commissioned officers were undergoing courses of 
training at these schools. We began the war with 486 guns, and at 
this moment we have 8,271 in France alone. General Wilson then 
proceeded to review the main objectives of German strategy in 1914 
and at subsequent stages of the war, and indicated his conception of 
the strategy which should be followed by the Allies in the future. 


Owing to its secrecy, the text of General Wilson’s statement will 
not be circulated, but a copy is on record in the personal custody of 
the Secretary of the War Cabinet, and can be read at the War 
Cabinet Offices on application to the Secretary. 

2, Whitehall, Gardens, S.W., 

June 18, 1918. 
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Minutes of the Nineteenth Meeting of the Imperial War Cabinet, held in London at 
10, Downing Street, S. VV'., on Thursday, June 20, 1918, at 11 ‘30 a.m. 


Present : 

The Prime Minister of the United Kingdom {in the Chair). 


The Right Hon. the Earl Chrzon op 
Kedleston, K.Gr., G.C.S.L, G.C.LE , 
Lord President of the Council. 

The Right Hon. A. Bov \R Law, M. P., 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Right Hon. Q. N. Barnes, M.P. 

The Right Hon. Austen Chamberlain, 
M.P. ' 

The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, O.M., M.P., 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

The Right Hon. W. Long, M.P., Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. 

The Right Hon. E. S. Montagu, M.P., 
Secretary of State for India. 

The Right Hon. the Viscount Milner, 
G.C B., G.C.M.G , Secretary of State for 
War. 


The Right Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden, f 
G.C.M.G., K.C., Prime Minister of 
Canada. 

The Right Hon. W. F. Massey, Prime 
Minister of Hew Zealand. 

The Right Hon. Sir Joseph Ward, Bart, 
K.C.M.G., Minister of Finance, Hew 
Zealand. 

Lieutenant-General the Right Hon. J". G. 
Smuts, K.C , Minister for Defence, 
Union of South Africa. 

The lion. H. Burton, K.C., Minister of 
Railways and Harbours, Union of South 
Africa. 

The Right Hon. W. F, Lloyd, K.C., Prime 
Minister of Hewfoundland. 

The Right Hon. W. M. Hughes, Prime 
Minister of .\ustralia. 

The Right Hon -I. Cook, Minister of the 
the Navy, Australia. 

The Hon Sir S. P. Sinha, Member of the 
Executive Council of the Governor of 
Bengal. 

Maj or-General His Highness Sir Bhupind ar 
Singh, Mahindar, Bahadur, G.C.LE., 
G.B.E., Maharaja of Patiala. 


■ The following were also present : 


Admiral Sir R. E. Wemtss, G.C.B., 
C.M.G., M.V.O., First Sea Lord and 
Chief of the Haval Staff. 

General Sir H. H. Wilson, K.C.B., D.S.O., 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

Major-General F. H. Svkbs, C.M.G., Chief 
of the Air Staff. 


The Right Hon. W. S. Churchill, M.P., 
Minister of Munitions. 

The Right Hon. Sir J. Maclay, Bart., 
Shipping Controller. 

Mr. H- G. M. Lambert, vlB, 

Mr. Philip Kerr. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Sir M. P. A. Hankey, K.C.B., Secretary. 
Captain Clement Jones, Assistant Secretary. 
Lieutenant-Colonel L. S. Amery, M.P., Assistant Secretary. 
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The Western Front. 


]Che Italian Front. 


Submarines. 


The Air Situation 


Bombing of Belgian 
Towns. 


1. The Chief of the Imperial General SlaflE reported that there 
had been very little actual change on the French front, apart from 
an unsuccessful attack by three divisions on Rheims. the object of 
which he had not been able to understand. As regards the im- 
pending big attack, Prince Rupprecht now had 49 fresh divisions, of 
which 26 were in line. The big machine-gun school at Tongres, 
near liege, had just been emptied, and precedents would suggest 
that this implied that the attack might begin in a week’s time. 'The 
air report of the 18th June showed a great deal of train movement 
roxmd Cambrai, but otherwise he gathered that the air reports did 
not consider that there would be an attack on the Arras-Amiens 
front. 


2. The Chief of the Imperial General Stall said that 34 out of 
58 Austrian infantry divisions, and 4 out of 6 cavalry divisions, had 
already been identihed in the fighting in Italy, -.lany of the bridges 
over tlie Piave had been broken by floods, and the situation was, on 
the whole, very satisfactory. The Italians had plenty of troops, and 
ought to be able to throw the Austrians back into the river, if they 
properly co-ordinated their effort. 

The Imperial War Cabinet authorised — 

The Prime Minister to send, on its behalf, a message of con- 
gratulation to the Italian Government on the successful 
resistance of the Italian army. 


3. The First Sea Lord reported that one of our aeroplanes had 
dropped bombs on a submarine, causing oil and wreckage to come 
to the surface. ^V'hether the submarine was actually destroyed was 
uncertain. Aflmiral Wemyss added that the figures of shipping 
losses had been good daring the last few days, and that the month, 
as a whole, had been a good one. 

The Prime Minister 7 )ointed out that this was a pleasing con- 
trast to the state of affairs which used to be reported to the Imperial 
War Cabinet at its meetings the year before. 


4. The Chief of the Royal Air Staff reported that, on the French 
front, during the 18th and 19th June, we had destroyed 25 enemy 
machines, and driven another 0 down out of control. We, on our 
side, had 9 missing. In Italy we had brought down 18 machines on 
the 18th, at rhe cost of 1 missing. There had also been a good deal 
of shooting at ground targets, and of day bombing. Night bombing 
had been made difficult in France by bad weather. As to enemy 
movements the air reports, as far as the weather enabled conclusions 
to be drawn, showed a great deal of rail movement on the fronts of 
the 1st and Illrd British Armies, and a decrease on the French front 
The indications, so far as they went, pointed towards a movement 
against the British front, more particularly that of the Illrd Armv'. 


5. Lord Curzon drew the attention of the Imperial War Cabinet 
to a letter which he had received from the Queen of the Belgians on 
Dehalf of herself and Ring Albert, dealing with the injuries inflicted 
on the unhappy Belgian population by our air attacks on the enemy. 
In one case 125 Belgians were reported to have been killed in a 
factory at Liege. The spirit of the people, already badly shaken, 
was being shattered by our attacks. 

The Prime Minister quoted a similar letter from the King of 
the Belgians to His Majesty the King, laying stress on the suffering 
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Survey of the 
Foreign Situation. 


Allied Intervention 
in Siberia. 


caused, and on the deep and legitimate emotion which, the knowledge 
of these things created in the Belgian army. He had himself 
frequently protested, and placed the matter with confidence in His 
^Majesty’s hands. 

In the discussion which followed, it was suggested that the 
bombing of German towns and factories produced a much greater 
moral effect upon Germany than similar action in Belgium. Against 
this, however, it was tirged that the Belgian factories utilised by the 
Germans for military purposes were much nearer, and also that 
Belgium was swarming with German troops, whose moral was 
undoubtedl 5 ', judging by our own experience, affected by continuous 
bombing. 

The Chief of the Koyal Air Staff undertook to look into the 
whole question, with a view to the possibility of issuing 
instructions to our airmen, which, without conveying any 
suggestion of criticism of their efforts, should lay stress on 
the desirability of sparing the Belgian civil population as 
much as possible 


U. The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs surveyed the 
foreign situation generally, taking in review, first of all, the con- 
ditions in the various Allied countries ; then, in certain neutral 
countries ; and. lastly, in Russia. He dwelt upon the complete 
anarchy into which Russia had fallen, and the incompetence and 
almost complete paralysis of every class and party. The Bolsheviks 
alone, who were mainly Jews, and were without all statesmanship 
and knowledge of affairs, had at least shown a certain amount of 
decision. Their power was waning, but all observers of the Russian 
situation, however much they disagreed in their views, were -united 
in their conviction that without external intervention Russia could 
do nothing. 


7. The discussion which followed the Secretary of State’s sxirvey 
turned mainly on the question of Allied intervention, more 
particularly with regard to the position of Japan and the United 
States ol America in the matter. 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs pointed out that 
Japan- would, in the last resort, always intervene in Eastern Siberia 
for tbe protection of purely Japanese interests, if she thought those 
interests were affected by a German advance. She wasnotp-fepared, 
on tbe other hand, to carry out an Allied policy for the purpose of 
reconstituting an Eastern front against Germany and saving as 
much of Russia as possible, unless she could secure the material 
and financial support which the United States could give. 1 resident 
Wilson’s avowed objections hitherto had been, firstly, the fear tliat 
there might he a violent reaction iu Russia against an intervention 
mainly carried out by troops of an Asiatic Power, and that this 
might drive Russia into Gei-many’s arms ; and, secondly, the 
absence of sufficiently convincing military arguments that anything 
that Could be done from Vladivostock could really affect the military 
situation sujQ&ciently to prevent Germany 'withdrawing such troops 
as she otherwise would have withdrawn from Russia. He believed 
himself that these avowed arguments were the arguments which 
really weighed with the President, although there were many people 
who considered that Japanese unpopularity in the Western States, 
more particularly in Oaliforuia (whose vote was of considerable 
importance to the President), also exercised not a small influence on 
his judgment. 

Mr. Hughes informed the Imperial War Cabinet that he bad 
discussed the matter with members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, appointed by President Wilson, and had found them 
distinctly in favour of intervention, provided the operation was a 
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Conduct of Military 
Operations. 


joint one and not conducted by Japan alone. He wished to be sure 
that we had really pressed the United States Cxovernment suflficiently 
in the matter 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs stated that the 
Foreign Office had been pressing the American G-overnment for 
months. So far the President’s attitude had been definitely against 
intervention, although he would not like to say that the door was 
shut. He did not consider that it would be possible for the British 
Government to give the Japanese assurances in regard to munitions 
and finance %vhich would enable them to go ahead without American 
support. Such action would only make a division in Allied policy 
evident, which would certainly be played upon in Russia and 
accfcnttiate hostility to the Japanese. He informed the Imperial 
War Cabinet that the proposition he had placed before the Japanese 
Ambassador immediately after the last meeting of the Supreme War 
Council at Versailles had not yet been answered. 

The Imperial War Cabinet requested — 

The Secrefcarj’ of State for Foreign Affairs to make a further 
attempt to influence President Wilson by sending him a 
direct message from the Imperial War Cabinet to say 
tha* it had considered the matter and was in favour of 
intervention. 


8. Mr. Hughes said that, although the Imperial War Cabinet 
liad had admirable reviews of the military and foreign situations 
placed before them by the Chief of the Imperial General Staff and 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, it was futile for them to 
express an opinion on the war situation generally without much 
fuller information as to what had actually happened and as to the 
reasons which had led up to the strategy which had expressed itself in 
the previous year’s operations with very heavy casualties. Australia 
had poured out its men into the machine and had had heavy losses, 
but had never had a scratch of a pen to explain what had really hap- 
pened. He wished to feel sure that the sacifices that were being made 
were not wasted for want of proper leadership and strategy. We were 
now in the same position as, or even possibly in a worse position than, 
before the battle of the Marne. If there had been blunders, it was 
necessary now, even at the eleventh hour, to repair them. He 
suggested that a comprehensive memorandum should be prepared, 
reviewing the whole situalion. 

The Prime Minister said that the points raised by Mr. Hughes 
were in effect a continnation of the discussion initiated by Sir Robert 
Borden (Imperial War Cabinet IG, Minute 7). He suggested that 
the whole issue shoxild he relegated for preliminary discussion to a 
Committee consisting of the Prime Ministers, including General 
Smuts, as General Botha’s representative, and the Secretary of State 
for War, with the Chief of the Imperial General Staff if his presence 
was required, and that this Committee should meet without delay. 
Any conclusions which the Committee might come to should then 
come back to the Imperial War Cabinet for discussion. 

This suggestion was generally agreed to, and it was decided 
that — 

1 he Committee should meet at 12 o’clock on the following day. 

The text of Mr. Balfoxx. s statement will be circulated in a 
separate docement. 

2, Whitehall Gardens, S.W., 

June 20, 1918. 
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Minutes of the Twentieth Meeting of the Imperial War Cabinet, held in London at 
10, Lowning Street, S-IV., on Tuesday, June 25, 1918, at 11*30 A.M. 


Present : 

The Prime Minister of the United Kingdom (in the Chair). 


The Right Hon. the Earl Citrzon of 
Kedleston, K.G., G.O.S.L, G.G.LE , 
Lord President of the Council. 

The Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, M.P. 

The Right Hon. G. N. Babies, M.P. 

The Right Hon. Aubten Chamberlain, 
M.P. 

The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, O.M., M.P. , 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

The Right Hon. W. Long, M.P., Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. 

The Right Hon. E. S. Montagu, M.P., 
Secretary of State for India. 

The Right Hon. the Viscount Milner, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Secretary of State for 
War. 

The Right Hon. Sir W. Weir, Secretary 
of State for the Air Force. 


The Right Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden, 
G.C.M.G., K.C., Prime Minister ofl 
Canada. 

The Hon. N. Rowell, President of the 
Privy Council, Canada. 

The Right Hon. W. M. Hughes, Prime 
Minister of .\ustralia. 

The Right Hon . J. Cook, Minister of the 
the Navy, Australia. 

The Right Hon. W. F. Massey, Prime 
Minister of Hew Zealand. 

The Right Hon. Sib Joseph Ward, Bart., 
K.C.M.G., Minister of Finance, New 
Zealand. 

Lieutenant-General the Right Hon. J. O. 
Smuts, K.C., Minister for Defence, 
Union of South Africa. 

The Hon. H. Bdrton, K.C., Minister of 
Railways and Harbours, Union of South 
Africa. 

The Right Hon. W. F. Lloyd, K.C., Pi*ime 
Minister of Newfoundland. 

The Hon. Sir S. P. Sinha, Member of the 
Executive Council of tiae Governor of 
Bengal. 

Ma j or-General His Highness Sir Bhupindar 
Singh, Mahindar Bahadur, G.C.I.E., 
G.B.E., Maharaja of Patiala. 


The following were also present : 


Admiral SiR R. E. Wbmyss, G.C.B., 
C.M.G., M.V.O., First Sea Lord and 
Chief of the Naval Staff. 

Major-General Sir G. M. W. Maodonogh, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., Director of Military 
Intelligence. 

Major-General F. H. Sykes, O.M.G., Chief 
of the Air Staff. 


The Right Hon. W. S. Churchill, M.P., 
Minister of Munitions. 

The Right Hon. Sir J. Maclat, Bart., 
Shipping Controller. 

Mr. H- C. M. Lambert, C.B 


Lieutenant-Colonel Sir M. P. A. Hankey, K.O.B., Secretary. 
Lieutenant-Colonel L. Storr, Assistant Secretary. 
Lieutenant-Colonel L. S. Amery, M.P., Assistant Secretary. 
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The W estern Front. 


The Italian Front. 


I Air Attacks on 
I Cattaro and 
Zeebrugge. 


The Air Situation. 


The Middle Fast : 
Feview by Lord 
Ourzon. 


1. THE Director of Military Intelligence reported that, except 
for the rep\ilse of an enemy attack by the Italians near iRheims, 
there had been no military events of importance on the Western 
front. Prince Rupprecht now had 28 fresh divisions in reserve, and 
32 available for roulement. 


2. The Director ot Military Intelligence reported that, except 
for a little ground which the Austrians still rf^tained on the Brenta 
sector, they had everywhere retired to their former positions, and 
were apparently also withdrawing, on the extreme left of their line, 
in the area between the old and the new Piave. In the Brenta 
sector the Italians had made an effort to recapture Mont Asolone, and 
had temporarily occupied the summit, but had been pushed back. 
The Italian cavalry and infantry patrols which had crossed the Piave 
had met with heavy fire, and had not returned. Lord Cavan had 
reported that the total British casualties in the recent fighting had 
been 117 officers and 1,000 other ranks. The enemy’s casualties 
had been veiy high, including about 1 000 prisoners. Altogether the 
Allies had taken something like 16,000 Austrian prisoners. 


3. The First Sea Lord reported that the Air Forces attached 
to the Navy had made an attack on Cattaro, and had been carrying 
out the usual attacks on Zeebrugge. 


4. The Chief of the Royal Air Staff reported that there had 
been a great deal of reconnaissance work done between the 20th 
an<l 23rd June in France The indications as to the enemy’s 
intentions, as far as they went, pointed to special activity in the 
area Foret de Nieppe— Ypres. The weather had been unfavourable 
for night observation There had not been much air fighting, as 
the enemy had not been pushing his machines much over onr line, 
possibly owing to the weather, but there had been a good deal of 
shooting at ground targets. 

In Italy, during the same period, four enemy machines had 
been brought down, without any loss on our side, and there had 
been a great deal of shooting at ground targets. 

I 'he Strategic Striking Force at Ouchy, which had been unable 
to conduct operations between the 13th and the 22nd owing to the 
weather, had launched a series of four attacks on Metz— Sablons 
station on the evening of the 23rd, dropping six tons of bombs, 
and had effectively bombed Saarbrucken, Dillingen, and Metz— 
Sablons on the 24th. Enemy machines had gone up to attack them, 
and two ot these had been brought down, without casualties to 
ourselves 

Sir William Weir drew attention to the increasing importance 
of photf graphic observation as compared with personal observation. 


5. Tjord Curzon, as Chairman of the Eastern Committee, 
reviewed the whole situation in the Middle East. He indicated 
that German ambitions, which had leceived an immense impetus since 
the collapse of Russia and the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, lay along 
two main lines of advance : a northern line through the Black Sea, 
the Caucasus, the Caspian and Turkestan, to the boiders of Chinese 
Turkestan ; and the southern through Palestine, Mesopotamia, and 
through Persia and Afghanistan against India. The whole of the 
area between these lines was a theatre of actual or piobable warfare. 
Germany’s intentions as regards the southern line had been 
maturing for some twenty-five years, and had specially centred 
round the construction of the Baghdad Railway. Her hand with 
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regard to Persia and -AjEglaanistan iiad first fieen sfiown. in tlie 
armistice preceding tHe Brest-Litovsk Treaty, and in tlie treaty 
itself, iDoth. of wliicli contained clauses directly challenging the 
British position in the East and holding out a feeler for Persian and 
Afghan co-operation. Since then, the successive stages of the 
Grerman advance had been the peace with Roumania, the occupation 
of the Ukraine, the occupation of Odessa and the Grinea, together 
with the seizure of the Russian Black Sea fleet, aid now the 
invasion of the Oau casus- With regard to this in/'asion. Lord 
Ourzon drew special attention hoth to the enormots economic 
potentialities of the Caucasus and to the political rivalry in this 
region between Germans and Turks, both of whom vere at this 
moment engaged in a race for Baku The capture of Baku would 
give the Germans access, if they could secure the Oasjian fleet, to 
the Volga, to Turkestan, and to Northern Persia. 

British action had in the past been mainly confined to meeting 
the enemy’s advance on the southern line. After beaing off two 
attacks on Egypt, we had advanced into Palestine, wfere we now 
enjoyed the active co-operation of the Arab movement,! matter of 
the first importance not only from its immediate miltaiy aspect, 
but also with a view to the ultimate settlement of M!esootamia and 
of all the area occupied by the Arab race, where the Turks had 
hitherto maintained an alien domination, to which he trusted no 
territory, once liberated, would be restored. Tn Mesopcamia, as in 
Palestine, our advance had not been a mere roving adventre, but had 
been dictated by imperative strategic considerations. \e were now 
compelled to extend our sphere of operations to Persic where the 
object of our various measures was to keep b*ersia ou of the war 
and to maintain a friendly Govern nient. 

After touching on the situation in Afghanistan, rnd laying 
stress upon the position of India both as the core ail centre of 
British power in the East and as the objective of German’s advance. 
Lord Ourzon laid before the imperial War Cabinet tl following 
conclusions from his survey : — 

(<z.) ^’he necessity of rebuilding a Russia froi whatever 
elements were available. 

(fe.) The impossibility, from the strategic point r view, of 
allowing the enemy to recover Palestine and Jhsopotamia 
— the two channels by which he could presd^orward to 
Eg>pt and the Persian Gulf. 

(c.j ri’he necessity of securing a friendly Persi, a loyal 
Afghanistan, and, above all, a powerful, Djml, and 
contented India- 

(d.) The immediate urgency- of Japanese interventm in the 
Far East, along a new northern line of aO-ance, by 
which the Germans could be forestalled and our own 
efforts further south materially assisted. 

A short discussion followed on the subject of Japanese 
intervention, with regard to which there was general ^reement 
with the conclusions laid down by Lord Curzon. In view,however. 
of the fact that several important telegrams and reports of nterviews 
had not yet been circulated to members of the Imperial Wa Cabinet, 
it was decided — 

To postpone the discussion to the next meeting of the Imperial 
W'ar Cabinet on Thursday next, the 27th June, at which 
definite instructions could be given to the delegites who 
will take part at the forthcoming meeting of the Supreme 
War Council at Versailles. In the meantime it was 
arranged that tlie Committee of Prime Ministers should 
further investigate the question on the following day. 
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Tile Imperial "War Cabinet further decided that — 

The Air statement, and, if possible, the Admiralty statement, 
should be made at 3.15 p.m. on Friday next, the 28th June. 

In view, however, of the possibility of fxirther developments 
with regard to intervention in Russia, it might be foxind 
more advantageous to have the statement on Thursday, the 
27th June, and postpone the discussion on intervention to 
Friday, the 28th June. 

The text of Ford Curzon’s statement will be circulated in a 
separate document. 

2, 'WJziteh.CLll Ga/rdens, 11^., 

June 25, 1918. 
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Minutes of the Twenty-first Meeting of the Imperial War Cabinet, held in London, at 
10, Downing Street, S-W"., on Thursday, Jane -7, 1918, at ll’SO a.m. 

Present : 

The Prime Minister of the United Kingdom (m the Chair). 


The Right Hon. the Earl Cdrzon of 
ICedlbston, K.(i., Q-.C.S.L, G.C.LE., 
Lord President of the Council. 


The Right Hon. A. Bonaf; Law, M P., 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The Right Hon. G. N. Barnes, M.P. 


The Right Hon. .Vdsten Chamberlain, 
M.P. 


The Right Hon. A. J. Balfodr, O.M., M.P., 
Secretary ot State for Foreign Aflfaiis. 


The Right Hon. W. Long, M.P., Secretary 
of State lor the Colonies. 


The Right Hon. E S. Montaoh, M.P., 
Secretary of State lor India (for Minutes 
10 to 15). 


The Right Hon. Viscount Milner, G.O.B., 
G C.M.G., Secretar}> of State lor War. 


The Right Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden, 
G.G.M.G., K.C., Prime Minister of 

Canada. 

The Hon. N. Rowell, President of the 
Privy Council, Canada. 

The Right Hon. \V. M. Hughes, Prime 
Minister of Australia (for Minutes 10 to 
15). 

The Right Hon. J. Cook, Minister of the 
Navy, Australia. 

The Right Hon. W. F. Massey, Prime 
^Minister of New Zealand. 

Lieutenant-General the Right Hon. J. G. 
S LUTS, K.C., Minister for Defence, Union 
of South Africa. 

The Hon. H. Burton, K.C., Minister of 
Railways and Harbours, Union of South 
Africa. 

The Right Hon. W. F. Lloyd, K.G., Prime 
Minister of Newfoundland. 

The Hou. Sir S. P. Sinha, Member of the 
Executive Council of the Governor of 
Bengal. 

Major - General His Highness SlR 
Bhui'Indar Singh, Mahindar Bahadur, 
G.C.LE. , G.B. E., Maharaja of Patiala. 


Tlie following were also present : 


Admiral Sir R. E. Wemyss, G.C.B., 
C.M G., M.V.O., First Sea Lord and 
Chief of the Naval Staff (for Minutes 13 
to 15). 

Rear-Admiral Sir W. R. Hall, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., Director of Intelligence Division, 
Admiralty. 

Major-General G. M. W. Macdonogh, 
K.G.M.G., C.B., Director of Military 
Intelligence. 

Major-General 1'. H. Sykes, C.M.G., Chief 
of the Air Staff. 


The Right Hon. Lord Robert Cecil, 
K.C., M.P., Minister of Blockade. 

The Right Hon. W. S. Churchill, M.P., 
Minister of Munitions (for Minutes 10 
to 15). 

Mr. 11. C. M. Lambert, C.B. 

Mr. Philip Kerr. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Sir M. P. A. Hankey, K.C.B., Secretary. 
Captain Clement Jones, Assistant Secretary. 
Lieutenant-Colonel L. S. Amery, M.P., Assistant Secretary. 
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The Western 
Front. 


The Italian Front. 


Russia and Finland. 


Persia and the 
Caucasus. 


Submarines. 


Bombing Raids. 


The Russian Black 
Sea Fleet. 


1. THK Director of Military Intelligence reported that the total 
number of fresh divisions in reserve irnder Prince Rupprecht now 
stood at 33. 


2. The Director of Military Intelligence reported that the 
Italians had made an attack with light forces on Morint Asolone on 
the afternoon of the 25th instant, but had stopped when they met 
with strong resistance. On the Piave hont the Italians had 
abandoned the attempt to make a bridgehead at Ponte di Piave and 
had withdrawn their patrols Some fighting was still going on in 
the area between the old and the new Piave. 


3. The Director of Military Intelligence stated that General 
Poole now reported that there were only quite small enemy jJ^rties 
in the neighboui-hood of Kem. On the other hand, there was a 
good deal of movement in Southern Finland, which indicated a 
possiljle intention of an attack across Lake Ladoga towards the 
Zvanka-Petrozavodsk section of the Murman line. According to a 
French report, the t'zechs were investing Ekaterinburg. This 
might possibly account for the reported murder of the Czar. The 
Director of Military Intelligence added that his information was that 
General Mackensen was still in the Ukraine, where the Germans 
had a good deal of guerilla warfare to contend with. 


4. The Director of ^lilitary Intelligence reported that he had 
received a telegram irom General Marshall to the effect that (General 
Dunsterville was going to meet General Bicharakoff at Euzeli on the 
2Gth instant, which indicated that Ihe latter had not, by Aat 
date, gone back to Baku. Near Baku the Bolshevist garrison 
had, on the 2(tth June, defeated the I^artars west of Kurdamir, 
80 miles west ot Baku, and taken three guns. They were busy 
making entrenchments round Baku. The Director of Military 
Intelligence added that the ditbculties )')etween Turks and Germans 
in the Caucasus had not been settled, but that General von Kress, the 
German Commissioner, had probably now arrived in the Caucasus. 
The Germans were transporting manganese from Batum to Braila. 


5. The Director of the Intelligence Division, Admiralty, 
reported that the Gcnnan mine-laying submarine “ U.C. 11,” which 
had been laying mines oft the coast for two years past, was sunk by 
explosion, on the morning of the 2f)th June, east ol Haiwich. Inhere 
was one survivor, the captain. The submarine attacked and reported 
sunk by an armed trawler on the previous day (War Cabinet 436, 
Minute 12 was now reported as probably only slightly damaged. 


6. The Director of the Intelligence Division, Admiralty, 
reported that there had been no night flying possible, owing to bad 
weather, but boiniis had been dropped by day on Bruges docks, 
Cstend docks, and Zeebrugge. 


7, The Director of the Intelligence Division, Admiralty, 
stated that the report that a Russian dreadnought and five destroyers 
had been sunk at .N’ovorossisk was so far unconfirmed. 


8. The Chief of the Royal Air Staff' reported that reconnais- 
sances had given no further indications as to the whereabouts of the 
impending German attack on the Western front. Sixteen tons of 
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bombs Imd been dropped on tbe preceding night on Tonmai and 
Cambrai railway stations. Six submarines had been sighted and 
attacked by our air patrols from the east coast. 


9. The Prime Minister drew the attention of the Imperial War 
Oabinet to communications he had received from the Lord Mayor of 
Liverpool, and from Mr. Ben Tillett, M.P., with regard to the recep- 
tion of American troops in Liverpool. Mr. Tillett stated that the 
American fighting men were astounded at the cold reception they 
met with, and that there was much dissatisfaction. 

Sir Robert Borden, Mr. Massey, and ifr. Lloyd stated that their 
expei'ience Avas that the American troops met with a tremendous 
reception coming up the river from other ships and from crowds on 
the bank. 

It was pointed out that the real difficulty was that the naval 
and military authorities did not feel themselves justified in giving 
stiflScient notice ahead of the arrival of the transports to enable a 
civic reception to take place. It was stated, on the other hand, that 
no long notice was really required for an informal reception by the 
Majmr and as many of his Councillors as might be available, and it 
was urged that an effort should be made to ai*range that sufficient 
notice should be given for this purpose. It was suggested at the 
same time that the IMinisteJ’ for Information should take steps to have, 
it made clear in the United States press why notice of the arrival of 
American troops could not be given ia time for a formal welcome. 

The Secretary oi State for War undertook to look into the 
matter with reference to the amount of notice which the 
military landing authorities coiold give to the municipal 
authorities. 

The Secretary was instructed to communicate to the Minister of 
Inforjnatiou the suggestion that the difficulties of the 
matter should be made clear to the American press. 


10. The Imperial War Cabinet discussed draft resolutions, pre- 
pa i-ed Ijy the Committee ot Prime Ministers with a view to their 
submission to the Supreme War Council at its forthcoming meeting 
at Versailles, on the subject of Allied intervention in Siberia. 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs read to the Imperial 
War Cabinet a telegram just received horn Lord Reading, who had 
seen President Wilson on the subject, to the effect that the President 
Avould only agree to intervention in the guise of a Relief Commission, 
lie was, however, now prepared to accept the idea that the Relief 
C5onimisf>ion should be escorted by an armed guard, which he con- 
sidered should be mainly American, supplemented by Japanese and 
other- Allied troops. He w-as not yet convinced of the desirability of 
a purely military and mainly Japanese intervention. Mr. Balfour 
also read to the Imperial War Cabinet another telegram, which had 
just been received from Lord Derby, to the effect that, in addition to 
the telegi-am already sent by General Foclr to President Wilson, 
M. Clemenoeau had now telegraphed to President Wilson urging 
immediate intervention, on the grounds of the duty of the Allies to 
rescue the Czechs and laying stress on the fact that only three 
months remained before the beginning of winter. M. Clemeneeau 
had, in fact, completely altered his position in the last twenty-four 
hours, and was noiv in agreement with the policy of using the 
Czechs as the vanguard of the Allied force in Russia. Lord Derby- 
had also been informed by M. Pichon that our consul at Vladivostock 
was arming the Czechs there for self-defence. The telegram further 
contained information that M. Tardieu was putting forward a pro- 
posal for disc'Uhsion at the Supreme War Council, based on the idea 
that the active army of intervention should be Japanese and com- 
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inancled. by a Japanese General, ttiat the Allied contingents slionld. 
he xindei* a High. Oommissioner, to he decided npon among the 
Governments, and he nsed for lines of communications and gendar- 
merie purposes, and that there shonlcJ he a special Oommission to 
deal with commei’cial mattei's. 

The Imperial War Cabinet discussed hoth ihese telegrams in 
their hearing npon the pi'oposed I'esolulions The genei’al view 
talcen was that, while there was nothing inconsistent with the 
resolutions in the idea of a Helief Commission, and that this 
might he the easiest way of getting President Wilson fnrthei* com- 
mitted, the Pi’esiclent’s pi-oposal as it stood was inadeq^uate, and that 
there could he no qut'stion of wdiittling down the policy decided on 
as a matter* of urgency, simx:>iy to please the President. With regard 
to !M. Tardieu’s proposals, it was felt that, while they were hardly 
practicable' as they stood, it might he possible to harmonise them 
both with an effective policy of intervention and with President 
AYilson ’s idea of a Kelief Commission. 

The Prime Minister summed u}) byiiointing out that there were, 
in substance, two quite different proposals : the one suggested that 
intervention should take place under American command, in the shape 
of a small and ineffective force, and after a long period of delay 
involved by the lack of American shipping on the Pacific ; and the 
other, early intervention by a well-equipped powerful force, capable 
of making its way through to the Urals. This, for practical reasons, 
would have to be predominantly a Japanese force. He considered 
it essential that we should express our vievr quite definitely and 
distinctly to President Wilscm, in favoxir of the second of these 
alternatives. lie consideied that an additional paragraph might 
very w^ell be added to the dz*aft lesolutions, advocating the sending 
of a relief expedition under American commantl, but lie thought it 
<.)f great importance that the ihosident should not commit himself in 
public in favour of his present idea, before he heard the considered 
views of the Supreme W'ar Council. 

The Secretai'y of State foi* Foreign Affairs undei*took to telegraph 
to I..ord Reading to ask President ^Vilson not to commit 
himself on this matter before hearing from Versailles. He 
also undertook to see that a summary of M. Kerensky’s 
interview with the Prime ^Minister should be sent to 
President Wilson, if that had not already been done. 

It was also urged that it was necessary not to forget the 
Japanese point of view in this whole matter. The proposition as 
put to them so far was not a very attractive one, which naturally 
made them all the more anxious to he certain of the complete and 
cordial support of the United States, upon which they depended 
for material and financial assistance in carrying through the 
expedition. It was suggested that Japan was looking not merely 
for territorial reward, hut also for more definite recognition of hex* 
status as an Ally. 

The Pi'ime Ministex* mentioned, in this connection, that he had 
ali-eady suggested to the Japanese Ambassador that, in the event of 
-Japanese intervention in Sihei’ia, Japan would, no doubt, be invited 
to pai'ticipate in the deliberations of the Supx’eme W^ar Council at 
Versailles 

I'urther discussion took place with regard to the resolutions, 
more particulai'ly from the point of view of simplifying the paragraph 
refexring to the geographical necessity of intervention being mainly 
Japanese, and fi*om that of making the x*equest from the Supreme 
W'^ar Council to President Wilson in a form which would definitely 
pxit him in the position of having either to accept or refuse the 
recommendations- 

The Imperial War Cabinet decided that 

The draft i-esolutions should be fui'ther amended and re- 
considered at the next meeting on the afternoon of Friday, 
the 28 th June. 
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11. The Prime Minister raised the point Trhether he ought not 
to give a definite answer to the questions which had been put to 
him by M. Kerensky in their recent interview. 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and Lord Robert 
Cecil both laid stress on the importance of giving no official answer 
to M. Kei’ensky in a form which would commit the British Govern- 
ment to attempt to re-establish M. Kerensky, or to being regarded 
in Russia as specially tied to him. There was, however, no reason 
why an unofficial answer should not be given to M. Kerensky, 
making clear the intentions of the British Government. 


lii. The Secretary of State fo]* Foi’eigu Affairs drew the 
attention of the Imperial War Cabinet to the circulation of a 
mischievous pamx^hlet issued by the Union of Democratic Control, 
entitled “Peace Clvertures and their Rejection.” 

Mr. Walter Long, acting on behalf of the Secretary of State for 
Home Affaii's, undertook to make arrangements for stopping 
the circulation ol the pamphlet in question. 


13. The First Sea Lord gave a general review of the naval 
situation, both . ith regard to the position of the surface fleets in 
the North Sea and the Mediterranean, and with regard to the 
measures for dealing with the subraai-ine menace. In the latter 
connection he drew attention to the extensive use made of scientific 
as'.istance in every direction, and to the progressive destruction and 
harassing of the submarines, wno were gradually being changed 
Irom the hunters into the hunted. 


L4. In the course oi nis review, the First Sea Lord drew special 
attention to the naval pi'obiems involved in the question of the 
retention or return of the German colonies. The chief developments 
of the present war liad been in the direction of submarines and 
aircraft, for l^vith of which bases could be much more easily and 
quickly created than for other craft. In this respect any danger 
that the German colonies presented to our maritime position before 
the war would be greatly increased after the war if they were 
returned. 


Ih. d'he First Sea i.ord also drew the attention of the Imperial 
War Cabinet to the Admiralty memorandum on the Naval Defence 
of the British Empire (Paper G.T.-4571). He said that the 
Admiralty had approached the subject with some trepidation in so 
far as it touched upon political ground. While fully realising the 
need of decentralisation of administration, as executive officers chey 
were strongly impressed by the ideal ol a single Navy and tmity of 
commaml. The importance of co-ordination and unity of command 
had been one of the chief lessons of the present war, and was true 
in the naval as well as in the military spiiere. In dealing with this 
matter the Admiralty had attempted to approach it from the wider 
point ol view of the partnei'ship ol the nations of the Empire, and 
had to a certain extent taken the constitution of the Imperial War 
Cabinet as their guide. In any case, they had not put forward their 
views in an^' spirit of dogmatism, or with the idea of expecting a 
definite ausuer at once, but with the hope of getting their views 
considex-ed, und bringing about as soon as possible an agreement on 
general principles which could afterwards be elaborated into a 
working system. The points on which he wished more particularly 
to enlarge were, in the first place, the need of central conti'ol in 
peace. Naval peace arrangements, owing to the far greater mobility 
of naval warfare, had necessarily to he in much closer accordance 
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witK war plant) tlian military peace arrangements. If each, part of 
the Empiie developed a separate naval strategy in peace, it wonld be 
impossible to secure effective co-operation in war. If our naval 
arrangements had not been completely ready in duly 19 1 4, the 
fortunes of the war might have been very diff extent . Unity of naval 
strategy coxild only be secui'ed b.v a central authority. The same 
applied with regai’d to the need for uniformity of training. He 
instanced a repoi't fi'om Vif'e -Admiral Sims, who pointed out that the 
Amei'ican ships, although in all I’espects efficient when they came to 
join the Bidtish naval forces, were no real addition of strength — 
possibly the reverse — until they had learned to adopt the same 
methods and work on precisely the same system as the British ships. 
The Admiralty considered that, fi*om this point of view, the ships of 
the Umpire JSTavy should be available in any waters, and the 
officers of that Xavy available xo serve in any ship. Similarly, 
it was desirable to have uniformity of matei’ial, especially from the 
point of view of prompt replenishment of reserves, and, above all, 
unity of thought and idea, and the maintenance intact of the great 
traditions on which the Navy had been built up. He again 
emphasised that the need fox' unity in these respects did not in the 
least apply to questions of administration. 

The Prime ^Minister suggested thiit this very important question 
of naval co-ordination should be considei*ed direct between the 
Admiralty and the Dominion Prime Ministers, and, if general 
questions of principle arose, the matter might bo brought back to 
the Imperial War Cabinet for discussion. 

Six* Robert Borden stated that he had no objection to a general 
discussion of this subject between the Dominion x*epi'esentatives and 
the Admiralty, although thex*e might be some mattex’s of detail that 
Canada would wish to discuss with the Admii-alty separately. 

It was genei'ally a^:reed that, although action ixx this matter 
could not be taken until after the war, it would be of great use to 
the Admix’alty, and advance matters, if a preliminary discussion 
could take place while the Dominion representatives were in this 
couxxtry, either at the Imperial War Conference or at the Admiralty. 


C)wing to its seci-ecy, the text of Admix'al Wemyss’ statement 
will not be cix'cuiated, but a copy is on x'ecord in the personal 
custody of the Seci-etary of the Wax* Cabinet, and can be read at the 
War Cabinet Cffices on application to the Secretary. 

2, Whilehall Qai’dens, S. IV'., 
t/une if 7, 1918. 
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Minvies of the Twenty-second Meeting of the Imperial War Cabinet, held in London at 
]0. Downing Street, S.W.. on Friday, June 28, 1918, at 3 p.m. 

Present : 

The Prime Minister «f the United [Cingdom {in the Chair). 


The Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, M.P , 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The Right Hon. Austen Chamberlain, 
M.P. ' 


The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, O.M., M.P. , 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


The Right Hon. W. Long, M.P., Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. 


The Right Hon. the Viscount Milner, 
G.O.B., G.C.M.G., Secretary of State for 
War. 


The Right Hon. Sir W. Weir, Secretary 
of State for the Air Force. 


The Right Hon. SiR Robert L. Borden, 
G.C.M.G., K.C., Prime Minister of 
Canada. 

The Hon. N. Rowell, President of the 
Privy Council, Canada. 

The Right Hon. W. M. Hughes, Prinae 
Minister of Australia. 

The Right Hon. J. Cook, Minister Of the 
the Navy, Australia. 

The Right Hon. W. F. Masset, Prime 
Minister of New Zealand. 

The Right Hon. Sir Joseph Ward, Bart., 
E1.C.M.G., Minister of Finance, New 
Zealand. 

Lieutenant-General the Right Hon. J. C. 
Smuts, K.C., Minister for Defence, 
Union of South Africa. 

The Hon. H. Burton, K.C., Minister of 
Railways and Harbours, Union of South 
Africa. 

The Right Hon. W. F. Lloyd, EI.C., Prime 
Minister of Newfoundland. 

The Hon. Sir S. P. Sinha, Member of the 
Executive Council of the Governor of 
Bengal. 


The following were also present : 


Admiral Sir R. E. Wbmyss, G.C.B., 
G.M.G., M.y.O., First Sea Lord and 
Chief of the Naval Staff. 

Major-General P. P. de B. Radcliffe, 
O.B., D.S.O., Director of Military 

Operations. 

Major-General F. H. Sykes, C.M.G., Chief 
of the Air Staff. 


The Right, Hon. Lord Robert Cecil, 
K.C., M.P., Minister of Blockade (for 
Minute 1). 

The Right Hon. W. S. Churchill, M.P., 
Minister of Munitions. 

Mr. H C. M. Lambert, U.B. 

Mr. Philip Kerr. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Sir M. P. A. Hankey, K.O.B., Secretary. 
Captain L. Burgis, Assistant Secretary. 

Lieutenant-Colonel L. S. Amery, M.P., Assistant Secretary. 
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1. THE Imperial War Cabinet considered the draft of the 
proposed resolutions for submission to the Supreme War Council 
^see Imperial War Cabinet 21, Minute 10). Certain further minor 
amendments were discussed and agreed to. 

Mr. Hughes informed the Imperial War Cabinet that M. Eerensky 
had said to him on the previous evening that if the Allied force inter- 
vening in Russia were actually under -Japanese Supreme (’ommand, 
that would have a fatal psychological effect. The actual Command 
might no doubt be in Japanese hands, hut that the Generalissimo 
of the American— British force should be one of the other Allies. 

Lord Milner added that, at a later stage in the evening, he had 
induced M. Kerensky to admit that, if the -Japanese formed the great 
majority of the force, it would not be possible to refuse the Chief 
Command to them, and that this might be acceptable to Russia if the 
whole force were in some sense under an Allied political mission. 

The Imperial War Cabinet approved the resolutions in the 
following form : — 

(1). The British Imperial War Cabinet, comprising the Prime 
Ministers and other representatives of the Governments 
of the United Kingdom, Canada, Austialia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and Newfoundland, and representatives of 
India and the Crown Colonies, having carefully con- 
sidered the military situation and prospects of the Allies 
in all theatres of war, have come to the conclusion that 
immediate Allied armed assistance to Russia is impera- 
tively necessary for the following reasons : — 

(u.) To assist the Russian nation to throw off their 
German oppressors and to prevent the unlimited 
military and economic exploitation of Russia by 
Germany in her own interests ; 

(b.) For the decisive military reason given by General 
Foch in his telegram to President Wilson, i.e., 
that the Germans have already called back from 
Russia a number of divisions and sent them to 
the Western front. Allied intervention will be 
the first step in stimulating a national uprising 
in Russia against German domination, which will 
have an immediate effect in renewing German 
anxiety in regard to the East, and compelling her 
to refrain from removing further troops west- 
ward, and perhaps to move troops back to the 
East ; 

(c.) To shorten the war. They are advised that, unless 
the Russian front is reconstituted, there is no 
reasonable probability of such a superiority over 
the enemy being concentrated by the Allies as 
will ensure victory on the Western front in 1919 ; 
(d.) To prevent the isolation o£ Russia from Western 
Europe. They are advised that, if action is not 
taken in Siberia, the existing Allied forces in 
Northern Russia may have to be withdrawn, 
and Russia will be completely cut off from the 
Allies ; 

(e.) To deny to Germany the supplies of Western 
Siberia and the important military stores at 
Yladivostock, and to render these available for 
the Russian population ; 

(/.) To bring assistance to the Czecho-Slovak forces, 
which have made great sacrifices to the cause for 
which we are fighting. 

(2.) The Imperial War Cabinet are of opinion that the inter- 
vention shotild be Allied in character, should be accom- 
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panied by pledges to the Russian people, as agreed to 
at the last Versailles Conference, and should include the 
following : — 

(i.) An Allied force to operate in Siberia. Circum- 
stances render imperative that the force shall be 
considerable in number, military in character, 
and Allied in composition, and that, above all 
things, it should operate immediately. Delay 
would be fatal. It is recognised that, owing to 
geographical and shipping conditions, Japanese 
troops will comprise the larger portion of the 
force, but its Allied character must be maintained, 
and it must include American and Allied units. 
The force should be under a single Command, 
appointed by the Power that provides the largest 
number of troops ; 

(ii.) Such developments of the Allied forces in 
Murmansk and Archangel as the military advisem 
of the Allies may recommend ; 

(iii.) Relief expeditions under American direction and 
control, to supply the wants and alleviate the 
sufferings of the Russian peoples. 

The primary object of Allied action being to 
co-operate with the Russian nation in recreating the 
Pastern front, as a first step towards freeing Russia, the 
closest co-ordination must exist between the above forces 
and the Russian armies. 

(3.) In view of — 

(i.) The unanimous opinion of General Foch and tiie Allied 
military advisers of the Supreme War Council that the 
immediate despatch of a considerable Allied force to 
Siberia is essential for the victory of the Allied armies ; 
(ii.) The facts that no adequate expedition can be sent without 
Japanese co-operation and that Japan will not under- 
take effective action without the encouragement and 
support of the United States Government ; and 

(iii.) The shortness of the time available before the winter 
for initiating active operations in Siberia, and the rapid 
German penetration into Russia, 

The Imperial War Cabinet invite the Supreme War 
Council to appeal to President Wilson to accept the 
policy here recommended, and thus to enable it to be 
carried* into effect before it is too late. 

The Imperial War Cabinet decided that — 

The British members of the Supreme War Council should 
propose these resolutions fer acceptance by the Supreme 
War Council. 

Air Strat^y : 

Review by the 
Chief of the Royal 
Air Staff. 


2. The Chief of the Royal Air Staff gave a comprehensive 
review of our air strategy. Alter explaining the expansion of the 
air forces attached to the Army and Navy, he drew attention to the 
strategic importance oi a direct air offensive aimed at the enemy’s 
sources of munitions supply and submarine equipment, and at the 
dislocation of his industrial organisation generally. He pointed out 
that, in this respect, the enemy’s centres of production were, for- 
tunately, concentrated in certain compact and accessible areas, 
whereas our munition industries were much more widely scattered, 
and, therefore, less of a target to enemy raids. The extent 
' of the strain that was being imposed upon the enemy in attempting 
to defend himself against such a strategic offensive was indicated 
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by the man-power and material we had ourselves been obliged, by 
a few raids, to lock np in anti-aircraft home defence. To enable 
the air striking force, capable of conducting such an offensive, to be 
created, it was necessary, in the first instance, to maintain our 
existing air superiority on the Army fronts and with the Navy, and 
then, by increase of output and the utmost economy in the use of 
the present establishment, to create the surplus required for the 
striking force To do this effectively required a careful estimate 
and allot ation of machines and personnel to the different functions. 
That allocation naturally rested with the Air Ministry, and the need 
for it was, in fact, one of the main justifications for the creation 
of a Ministry. Looking back upon the course of the war, he 
suggested that it had been largely one of battering-ram tactics on 
both sides. The immense national productive effort on both sides 
had all flowed into that effort, whose main aim seemed to be 
attrition. This was true of the air effort as well, in so far as it was 
treated as auxiliary to the armies in the field. In spite of the 
immense increase in the number of machines, and the greater 
diversification of their functions, he (.-onsidered that the air effort 
hitherto had not increased in a greater ratio of effect than at the 
very beginning of the war. He suggested that, consistently with 
maintaining that ratio, a new strategic factor, that of strategic 
interception, striking directly at the enemy’s sources of productive 
strength far behind the zone of his armies, might produce a 
profound effect on the course of the war. 

Expressing his own personal views with regard to the future 
development of aviation, the Chief of the Royal Air Staff stated 
that he believed that, in the next war, the existence of the British 
Empire would depend primarily on its Air Force. The giant 
aeroplane of the present day would be superseded by the air 
dreadnought of the future. But even the present aeroplane, in 
sufficient numbers, could rapidly decide the issue of war in favour 
of the Power which had stipremacy at the start. The menace was 
one which threatened the Dominions as well as the United Kingdom, 
and it was quite possible that the enemy of to-morrow might be 
much nearer to them ihan the enemy of to-day. The bearing of 
this upon the dangers involved in Germany’s expansion in Asia, and 
in her African and ( 'olonial ambitions, was obvious The essence 
ol air strategy lay in surprise. He reminded the Imperial War 
Cabinet of what the First Sea Lord had said with regard to the 
difference between the conditions of the Navy from those of the 
Army, from the point of view of co-ordination of strategy in peace, 
due to the speed with which the Navies could move and come into 
action. In the case of the air, this factor of speed of movement and 
need for immediate readiness for action was even greater. The 
Air Force of the futiire would have to be always on a war footing. 
The desirability of expanding the present Air Staff into an Imperial 
-Ur Staff was urged There should, in fact, be an Imperial Air 
Striking Force always ready. Behind that there would have to be a 
second line in reserve. To provide for that, it would be necessary to 
foster commerciaUy our development. From the purely commercial 
point of view the immediate demand after the war would not be very 
great, and, unless steps wei'e taken by the Governments of the Empire, 
there would be a collapse of all the enormous air industrv built up 
during the war. 


The Royal Air 
Force : 

Review of Pro- 
duction and 
Organisation by the 
Secretary ot State. 


3. The Secretary of State for the Royal Air Force amplified the 
strategical review by the Chief of the Royal Air Staff — in which he 
^pressed his entire agreement — by surveying the expansion of the 
Force^ past and prospective, with, regard to the different types of 
machines.^ He drew attention to the difficulties and limitations 
involved in the enormous preparations required for the expansion of 
the Air Force, more particularly in such matters as the provision of 
suitable training grounds, with accommodation, and the training of 
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pilots. The factors oi man -power, time, and training imposed 
their limits thionghoat. He drew the special attention of the 
Imperial War Cabinet to the difficulty involved in any attempt at 
standardisation, owing to the continual introduction of new develop- 
ments which rendered the newest types obsolete in a few months. 
The easiest type of machine to standardise -tvould be the training 
machine ; yet a type agzeed upon as the best m March 1917, which 
was ready for production in November, was rendered obsolete in 
Oct iber by a new system of training instruction discovered by a 
young officer. The Oermans were largely handicapped by the fact 
that thej^ had standardised too early in this respect, and we were 
to-day reaping the advantage of our policy, or want of policy, in 
exploring in every direction during the earlier years of the war. 
Our newest motor, called the ‘‘ A.B.C,” was, weight for horse-power, 
greatly superior not only to the German “ Mercedes,” but also to 
the American “ Liberty,” although the latter was a very satisfactory 
engine, which would prove most useful during the next twelve 
months. He had, in fact, sent a telegram to Lord Reading, for 
publication, about the performance of the “ Liberty ” motor, in order 
to cheer up the American public, which had been getting despondent 
about its air effort. Everj’ endeavour was being made to reduce 
the number of superfluous types. From 39 types last year, 
there were to-day only 1 4 types used, only 9 of which were 
used in France. By next year he hoped we should only be using 
6 types. On the other hand, new developments in the use of air 
warfare inevitably led to the creation of new types. 

With regard to training. Sir William Weir pointed out that the 
training had wholly changed in character in the last few months. 
Not only was the number of hours of actual flying required before 
officers were sent to France greatly increased, but the intensity of 
training work done during that time was increased to an even 
greater extent. One consequence of this, no doubt, was a certain 
increase in accidents during the period of training, which was, 
however, far more than compensated by greater fighting efficiency 
and avoidance of casualties at the front. A very real difficulty in 
connection with the training was the fact that the great majority of 
the senior officers of the force were, in fact, aimost boys, with 
perhaps eighteen months’ or two years’ training behind them, and 
with little of the knowledge of organisation and power of enforcing 
discipline possessed by the men in control of an organisation of the 
same size in other services. Every effort, however, was being made 
to tighten up the discipline. 

Both Sir William Weir and General Sykes paid a high tribute 
to the part played by Canada and the other Dominions, both in the 
production of aircraft and in the efficiency of their 'personnel. 

Considerable discussion loUowed on various points raised by 
the two surveys. Among the points specially discussed was the 
need for Allied agreement as to the air strategy’’ to be followed. 

In this connection the Chief of. the Royal Air Staff admitted 
that the Air Strategy Committee at Versailles had only met twice, 
and had not been able to make progress owing to the refusal of the 
French to consider the question of an air offensive into the heart of 
Germany as a matter which should be specially prepared and 
organised for. 

Another question, raised by the Minister of Munitions, was the 
desirability of securing a larger force of machines actually in the 
field relative to the total present output. 

Mr. Hughes urged that the statements which the Imperial War 
Cabinet had heard really raised the question of the whole policy of 
the Government with regard to man-power. A steady continuance 
for two years of the losses of the last few months would leave the 
Empire crippled, whether the war Avere won or lost. It was 
essential that, at the Peace Conference and alterwards, we should 
not be exhausted and in a position that our policy should be dictated 
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to us by the United States or anyone else. Xt was, therefore, of the 
fLx'st irapoi'tance to consider bow far it was possible to conserve man- 
power by concentration on scientific developments, sucb as 
aviation. 

It was suggested that, in so far as large masses of infantry were 
still req^uired, tbe United States, with tbeir untouched population, 
ought to pi’ovide them, and that we should concentrate upon more 
scientific development 

The Minister of Munitions noted, as an instance, that we were 
producing large numbers of tanks, which we were giving to the 
A.mericans, while we were putting our own men into the trenches. 

The Prime Minister pointed oxxt, on the other hand, that the 
Germans considered that we gave too much attention to the 
improvement of our appliances, and themselves concentrated much 
more on perfecting their training. There was no doubt that it was 
the high efl&ciency of the German army, from the point of view of 
training, and not their equipment, that had been responsible for 
their recent successes and relatively small losses which, on some of 
these occasions, they had incurred. The German machine-gun, for 
'instance, was the same with which they had entered the war in 191 4, 
and much inferior to ours. It was their tremendous specialisation 
in the training of men to use the machine-gun that had been the 
secret of their success. 

The Imperial War Cabinet considered that the whole question 
of the proper direction in which our man-power could be 
most effectively and economically applied should, in the 
first instance, be considered by the Committee of Prime 
Ministers. 

f Owing to its secrecy, the text of Sir William Weir’s and 
General Sykes’ statements will not he circulated, hnt a copy is on 
record in the ixersonal custody of the Secretary of the War Cabinet, 
and can be read at the War Cabinet Ofl&ces on application to the 
Secretary.] 

2, W^hitehail Gardens, 

Jn/rte 29, 1918. 
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Minutes of the Twenty-third Meetinq of the Imperial War Cabinet, held in London at 
10, Downing Street, S.W., on Tuesday, July 9, 1918, at 11 a.m. 

Present : 

The Prime Miitister of the United Kingdom ( in the Chair). 


The Right Hon. the Earl Gdrzon of 
Kedlbston, K.a. G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E , 
Lord President of the Council. | 

The Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, M.P., i 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. , 

The Right Hon. G. N. Barnes, M.P. 

The Right Hon. Adsten Chamberlain, 
M.P. ' 

The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, O.M., 
M.P., Secretary of State for Foreign , 
Ajffairs. 

The Right Hon. W. Long, M.P., Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. 

I 

The Right Hon. E. S. Montagu, M.P., 
Secretary of State for India. 

The Right Hon. the Viscount Milner, 
G.O.B., G.C.M.G., Secretary of State for 
War. 

The Right Hon. Sir W. Weir, Secretary 
of State for the Air Force. 


The Right Hon. Sib Robert L. Borden, 
G.C.M.G., K.C., Prime Minister of 

Canada. 

The Hon. N. Rowell, President of the 
Privy Council, Canada. 

The Right lion. .1. Cook, Minister of the 
the Navy, Australia. 

The Right Hon. W. F. Massey, Prime 
Minister of New Zealand. 

The Right Hon. Sir Josefh Ward, Bart., 
K.C.M.G., Minister of Finance, New 
Zealand. j 

Lieutenant-General the Right Hon. J. O, | 
Smuts, K.C., Minister for Defence,* 
Union of South Africa. 

The Hon. H. Burton, K.C., Minis.ter of 
Railways and Harbours, Union of South 
Africa. 

The Right Hon. W. F. Lloyd, K.O., Prime 
Minister of Newfoundland. 

The Hon. Sir S. P. Sinha, Member of the 
Executive Council of the Governor of 
Bengal. 

Ma j or-General His Highness Sir Bhufindar 
Singh, Mahindar Bahadur, G.C.I.E., 
G.B.E., Maharaja of Patiala. 


The following were also present : 


General Sir H. H. Wilson, K.C.B., 
D.S.O., Chief of the Imperial Staff. 

Rear-Admiral G. P. W. Hope, C.B., 
Deputy First Sea Lord. 

Major-General F. H. Sykes, C.M.G., Chief 
of the Air Staff. 


The Right Hon. W. S. Churchill, M.P., 
Minister of Munitions 

The Right Hon. Sir J. Maclay, Bart., 
Minister of Shipping. 

Mr. H C. M. Lambert, C.B. 

Mr. Philip Kerr. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Sir M. P. A. Hankey, K.C.B., Secretary. 
Captain L. Burgis, Assistant Secretary. 

Lieutenant-Colonel L. S. Amery, M.P., Assistant Secretary. 
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The Western 
Front. 


(Northern Bussia. 


Vladivostock. 


Bombing Attacks. 


2 

1. THE Chief of the Imperial General Staff reported that, of 
100 German batteries which had been traced during the last six 
weeks on their way to the Western front from the East or from 
the interior of Germany, 88 had come to the British front. There 
was also a very considerable increase in the number of telegraph, 
telephone, and other engineer units coming to the British front. 
The German leave trains during the last three vreeks going away 
from the front had been very light, while trains with troops returning 
from leave had been very full. Large numbers of machine-gun 
units had been sent to the school at Tongres, near Liege, for their 
battle training. Previous experience indicated that an attack 
would begin about a week after these units returned. 

Our own position would be weakened by the withdrawal of the 
six French divisions of the D.A.N. from General Plumer’s Army. 
These were, however, being replaced by three American divisions 
moved up in rear of the line. From the point of view of infantry, 
the exchange was, if anything, an advantage, and General Plumer 
and his Staff felt happier with the American troops than with these 
particular French divisions. On the other hand, it involved a 
considerable weakening in guns. 

While the indications given above pointed to an attack against 
the British front. General Pdtain’s headquarters had just reported 
that they had practically made up their mind that the German 
attack would come in the Champagne between Bheims and the 
Argonne, the assumption being that the Germans would wish to 
secure the line of the Marne between Ch&teau-Thierry and ChMons 
in order to have a broader front for their subsequent attack against 
Paris. 


2. The Deputy First Sea Lord reported that H.M.S. “ Attentive” 
had visited Kandalaksha, Kem, and Soroka. At the latter place a 
force was landed, and was welcomed by local delegates. The 
Bolsheviks had retreated south, destroying the railway between 
Soroka and Kem, but H.M.S. “ Attentive,” together with the military 
authorities, were working at restoring the line, and hoped to com- 
plete it this week. Local support was assured, and the opposing 
forces appeared unwilling to resist an organised attack. 


■3. The Deputy First Sea Lord reported that a delayed report 
from H.M.S. “ Suffolk ” stated that the Czech General had given as 
the causes leading to the delivery of his ultimatum : the continued 
attempts at pilfering arms and ammunition from the area guarded 
by the Czechs ; the attempt to send military stores to the Irkutsk 
front ; and the presence of armed enemy prisoners and enemy agents 
in the town. At a conference held on board H.M.S. ” Suffolk ” on 
the 27th June, the British, Japanese, and French consuls had 
decided to request the representatives of the Siberian Flotilla, who 
were present, to disarm their vessels and to guarantee the safety and 
lives of the crews. The disarmament had been effected on the 
30th June, at the request of the Siberian Flotilla and with the 
consent of the Czech General, by the Japanese. A subsequent 
telegram, dated the 6th July, reported that, after the delivery to the 
Mayor of a proclamation, stating that the town and vicinity were 
imder Allied protection, forces were landed from all the Allied ships 
present, including Americans, in order to patrol the place and to 
provide a permanent force at Czech headquarters, to act in concert 
with the Czechs in case of any movement against them. 


4. The Deputy First Sea Lord reported that an aerial attack 
was carried out against Constantinople on the 7th July, half a ton 
of bombs being dropped. All our machines had returned safely. 
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llnring tlie night of 7th— Sth July, 0^ tons of bombs were 
dropped on Bruges and Ostend docks, canal, works, and aei’odromes. 
One enemy aircraft waa destroyed. All our machines returned 
safely. 


o. The Chief of the Roj'al ^lir Staff reported that during the 
last four daj^s the British air forces with the armies on the Western 
front had brought down 53 enemy aeroplanes, with a loss to 
ourselves of 11 maf-hjnea. The Independent Borce had, between 
the oth and Sth Julj*, raided Coblenz, iSaarbrucken, Kaiserslautern, 
and Luxemburg, bringing down 4 machines with a loss of 2 
machines to ourselves. Aerial resistance over enemy towns was 
undoubtedly increasing, but there was no further confirmation of a 
suggestion thrown out in the last weekly air Report that the enemy 
were withdrawing aeroplanes from the front for this purpose. 


G. The Prime Minister reported to the Imperial War Cabinet 
that he had brought before the Supreme War Council the resolutions 
previously passed by the Imperial War Cabinet (Imperial War 
Cabinet 22, Minute 1), together with a preface stating the arguments 
in favour of intervention in Russia in a form which definitely threw 
on President Wilson the responsibility of a refusal. Both the 
resolutions and the preface were adopted by the Supreme War 
Council, and were at once telegraphed to the Allied Ambassadors at 
Washington for presentation to President Wilson. Lord Reading 
had had a first interview witli the President, which had not been 
very satisfactory, and was to have had another on the Sth July, the 
report of which had not yet come in. If the President should 
definitely refuse, a very serious decision would have to be faced. 

With regard to the queBtion of American reinforcements, the 
British delegates, on arriving at Versailles, found the French had 
taken it upon themselves for M. Tardieu to make arrangements for 
the next nine months for the bringing over of American troops. 
This was done without consulting the British Government, who 
furnished two-thirds of the tonnage, and, indeed, without consulting 
General Pershing. This had necessitated some plain speaking, 
after which the Supreme War Council decided, on the motion of the 
British delegates, that the question of tonnage was to be settled 
between the American and British Governments. 

With regard to the Balkans, the Supreme War Council had had 
the same experience of the French tendency to take things into 
their own hands without regard for the views of the Supreme War 
Council. The latter had, on the 1st June definitely decided, on the 
advice of the kJ^ilitary Representatives, in favour of a certain policy 
in the Balkans. Two days before the present Meeting our Military 
Representative at Versailles was informed that orders had been sent 
from the French War Office to the General Commanding in 
Macedonia involving an entire change in policy. Here, again, some 
plain speaking had been required, after which the matter was 
referred back to the Military Representatives for their consideration. 
In this connection the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs had had 
to point out to the Supreme War Council the intimate connection of 
the diplomatic with the military situation in the Balkans, and the 
resolution passed by the Supreme War Council provided for the 
examination of the diplomatic aspect of the question by a special 
representative of each of the Powers, to examine the matter in 
conjunction with the Military Representatives. Lord Robert Cecil 
and Lord Derby had been deputed for that task by the British 
Government, and the former was going over to Paris. 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs amplified to the 
Imperial "War* Cabinet the arguments affecting the diplomatic 
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Aeroplane 

"Workera. 


Imperial War 
Cabinet Agenda- 


Peace Terms. 


situation as regards Bulgaria. He pointed out the various reasons 
— disappointment with the prolongation of the war ; the unpopularity 
of the representatives, hoth military and civil, of the German 
“ Super- Ally’’ in Bulgaria ; the German holding hack of the northern 
Dohrudja, as a screw to extract concessions from Bulgaria ; the 
permanent friction on the frontier with 'I'urkey ; the considerable 
hardships created by the exportation of food to the Central Powers ; 
the recent change of Government. &c. — which might induce Bulgaria 
to consider the possibility of making peace. There was also the 
strong reluctance of Bulgaria to face the definite hostility of the 
United States, from whom both Bulgaria and Turkey expected help 
to relieve them from their serious financial embarrassments after the 
war. On the other hand, there were the obvious dijB&culties involved 
in the natural distrust of Greece and Serbia of any concessions to 
Bulgaria which they feared would be made at their expense. In 
his opinion, it would be fatal to do anything to cool the zeal of our 
Allies, more particularly if we did so with no security that we should 
get any result. It was essential that we should be thoroughly 
candid with a man like M. Venizelos. In any case, Mr. Balfour 
considered that the attitude of Bulgaria, and that of Germany’s 
allies generally, and, indeed, of many neutrals, would be one of 
watchful expectancy until it was definitely established that the 
German boast of breaking down the Western front this summer had 
failed of its fulfilment. 

As an illustration of the French methods referred to by the 
Prime ^Minister, the Secretary of State for Foreign AfEairs mentioned 
that the French Ambassador had come to him on the previous day 
with a written scheme from M. Pichon dealing with the proposed 
intervention in Siberia, under certain headings. The first of these 
headings laid down that the intervention should take place under 
the auspices of an American or French High Commissioner. On 
Mr. Balfour’s pointing this out to M. Cam bon and enquiring why 
Great Britain was ignored, M. Cambon had replied that this was 
what “ these bureaucrats do,” and had crossed out the words “ or 
French.” 


7. With reference to the present strike of aeroplane workers, 
the Minister of Munitions mentioned that he was seeing the repre- 
sentatives of the men that afternoon, and hoped that he would be 
able to dispose of the matter satisfactorily. If not, he would 
probably have to prosecute, as it would be a plain case where 
prosecution would be necessary (Paper G.T.-5()55). 


8. With regard to the future business of the Imperial War 
Cabinet, the Secretarj’- pointed out that the only general statements 
which had not yet been made or discussed were those on munitions, 
finance, and man-power. Very full papers had already been 
circtdated as regards the latter by the Minister of National Service 
and by the oversea members, and a further discussion by the 
Imperial War Cabinet might not be necessary. 

There was some discussion as to the best manner in which the 
question of peace terms should be approached by the Imperial War 
Cabinet. General Smuts mentioned that he was writing a paper on 
the German colonies, and Lord Curzon suggested that it would be 
desirable that there should be a brief statement as regards the 
developments which had taken place since last year in starting 
the foundations of the future system of Arab autonomy in 
Mesopotamia, Arabia, &c. 
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Tile Imperial "War Cabinet decided, tiiat — 

Tbe ^Minister of Munitions sbonld make bis statement on 
Tbnrsday, tbe lltb July, 

Tbe Secretary of State for Foreign iVffairs undertook to make a 
general statement on Tuesday, tbe 16tb July, as regards 
terms of peace, taking as bis basis last year’s discnssions 
and tbe reports of Lord Cnrzon’s and Lord Milner’s 
Committees, and indicating bow far tbe conclusions tben 
arrived at bad been affected by snbseqnent military and. 
political developments. 

2, ^Whitehall Granrdens, S. W., 

July 9, 1918. 
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’^Minutes of the Twenty-fourth Meeting of the Imperial War Cabinet, held in London at 
10, Downing Street, B.W., on Friday, July 12, 1918, at 11*30 A.M. 

Present : 

The Prime Minister of the United Kingdom {in the Chair). 


The Right Hon. the Earl Cijrzon of 
Keddeston, K.G., G.C.S.L, G.C.I.E., 
Lord President of the Gonncil. 


The Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, M.P., 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Right Hon. G. N. Barnes, M.P. 

The Right Hon. Austen Oh ambert. a t -nt 
M.P. 


The Right Hon. W. Long, M.P., Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. 

The Right Hon. E. S. Montagu, M.P., 
Secretary of State for India. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Milner, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., Secretary of State for War. 


The Right Hon. Lord Weir, Secretary 
of State for the Air Force. 


The Right Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden, 
G.C.M.G , K.C., Prime Minister of 
Canada. 

Major-General the Hon. S. C. Mewburn, 
K.C., Minister of Militia and Defence, 
Canada. 

The Right Hon. W, M. Hughes, Prime 
Minister of Australia. 

The Right Hon. J. Cook, Minister of the 
Navy, Australia. 

The Right Hon. W. F. Massey, Prime 
Minister of New Zealand. 

The Right Hon. Sir Joseph Ward, Bart., 
K.C.M.G., Minister of Finance. New 
Zealand. 

Lieutenant-General the Right Hon. 
J. C. Smuts, K.C., Minister for Defence, 
Union of South Africa. 

The Hon H. Burton, K.C., Minister of 
Railways and Harbours, Union of South 
Africa. 

The Right Hon. W.F. Lloyd, K.C., Prime 
M i n ister of Newfoundland. 

The Hon. Sir S. P. Sinha, Member of 
the Executive Council of the Governor 
of Bengal. 


The following were also present : 


Major-General P. P. de B. Radcliffe, 
C.B., D.S.O., Director of Military 

Operations. 

Rear-Admiral G. P. W. Hope, C.B., Deputy 
First Sea Lord. 

Major-General F. H. Sykes, O.M.G., Chief 
of the Air Staff. 


The Right Hon. W. S. Churcthill, M.P., 
Minister of Munitions. 

Mr. H. C. M. Lambert, C.B., Colonial 
Office. 

Mr. Philip Kerr. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Sir M. P. A. Hankey, K.C.B., Secretary. 
Captain L. F. Bqrgis, Assistant Secretary. 
Lieutenant-Colonel L. S. Amery, M.P., Assistant Secretary, 
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The Western Front. 


American Co- 
operation. 


' The New Tanks. 


'Albaxiia. 


1 . THE Director of Military Operations reported that there were 
a great many indications of a German attack on hoth sides of Rheims ; 
so many, in fact, that the Director of Military Intelligence waa 
inclined to be sceptical and to think that they were deliberately 
being furnished by the Germans. There were certainly very definite 
indications of the reinforcement of the German heavy artillery in 
Flanders, and the Germans might also be influenced in their choice 
of points selected for attack by the knowledge that the divisions of 
the French D A.N. had been withdrawn from our front. 


2. The Director of Military Operations reported that all five 
American divisions training with the British army were now con- 
sidered fit to hold back lines. In answer to questions as to the 
location of the other American divisions, the Director of Military 
Operations stated that twelve of these were in line or effectively 
forming part of the French army, while another five were in various 
stages of training in rear of the French army. 

There was some discussion as to the total effective combatant 
strength of the American troops in France. 

The Prime Minister quoted the figures of our mission at American 
headquarters, which gave the total strength on the 26th June as 
820,000, of which only 271,000 were rifles, or, say, 350,000, including 
machine-guns . 

Some doubt was expressed how far General Pershing had, as 
a matter of fact, carried out the agreement that the troops brought 
over during the last three months should have been mainly infantry 
and machine-gunners. It was also suggested that the French, 
with their not uimatural anxiety for the safety of Paris, were keeping 
an undue proportion of the American troops behind their own line. 

The Prime Minister stated that the Chief of the Impeadal 
General Staff had proposed to write a letter to General Foch draw- 
ing attention to these points, and, more generally, to the over- 
whelming weight of the attack which the Germans might be able 
to put against us. He considered that, instead of this letter going to 
General Foch from the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, it should 
be a report from the latter to the Imperial War Cabinet, and that the 
Prime Minister should, on behalf of the Imperial War Cabinet, send 
it himself to Gener^ Foch, or, alternatively, shotdd write to 
M. Clemenceau, inviting him to support General Wilson’s repre- 
sentation to General Foch. It would be useful in this manner to 
remind General Foch that he was not merely a French but an Allied 
Commander-in-Chief, and responsible to the British as well as to 
the French Government. 

' The Imperial War Cabinet agreed that — 

The Prime Minister should take one of the courses of action 
suggested. 


3. The Director of Military Operations reported that the new 
Mark V Tanks had been in action for the first time in the recent 
engagement at Hamel, and had been most favourably reported on. 
The experience which the Australians had had of the old type of 
tanks last year had not been very favourable. This time their 
experience had been very different, and the Australian troops had 
shown themselves to be very quick in learning how to co-operate 
effectively with the tanks. 


4. The Director of Military Operations reported that the news 
from Albania was very satisfactory. The Italians had just taken 
Berat, capturing ] ,500 prisoners, and there was some hope that the 
Italian cavalry advancing up the valley of the Smneni might cut off 
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The Air Situation. 


Statement by the 
Minister of 
Munitions. 


a good many more of tlie Austrian force retreating from Berat. 
This success not only shoi'tened the line considerably, but afforded 
extra protection to Valona, and woxdd tend to clear the French flank 
so as to make it possible for the French to operate round to the 
north of Lake Ochrida. 

In this connection the Deputy First Sea Lord reported that the 
Italian operations had been greatly assisted by the monitors “ Earl 
oi Peterborough ” and “ Sir Thomas Picton,” and by the Royal Air 
Force, whose machines co-operated not only from Valona, but also 
across the Adriatic Irom Taranto and Otranto. 


5. The Chief of the Royal Air Staff reported that the weather 
had been unfavourable for reconnaissance work, but that some 
45 tons of explosives had been dropped on naval and military 
objectives. The enemy had attacked Dunkirk on the night of 
7th.— 8th July, without inflicting casualties or damage. Since the 
last report we had brought down forty-two enemy machines as 
against a loss of ten British machines. 


6. The Minister of Munitions presented to the Imperial War 
Cabinet a general survey of the work, past and prospective, of his 
Department. He pointed out, at the outset, that his Department 
was not responsible for the munitions requirements of the Admiralty, 
which had a separate establishment of its own, about one-fifth of the 
size of the Ministry of Munitions. This duplication of Departments 
led to difficulties with regard to labour and contracts, and to 
considerable friction. He admitted that there were great practical 
difficulties in the way, but if this duplication could be dispensed 
with it might be possible to effect one of the few large remaining 
economies possible in the matter of man -power and production. 
In his view, the best system would be one under which the three 
fighting services, i.e., the Navy, the Army, and the Royal Air Force, 
drew for their man-power upon a|single Department — the Department 
of National Service — and for their supplies from a single Munitions 
Department. 

The whole work of munitions depended, he pointed out, upon 
the two main factors of labour and tonnage. The total number of 
persons employed in munitions, including Admiralty munition work, 
was 3,400,000, of whom 980,000 were women. Of these, 2,000,00O 
men and 750,000 women were employed under the Ministry of 
Munitions. The essentiaUy patriotic character of labour was shown 
by the fact that labour troubles immediately diminished when the 
situation at the front became critical. The total number of days 
lost by strikes during the preceding year had been more than made 
good by the voluntary surrender of the Easter hoHdays, which the 
workers had made after the crisis of the 21st March. The Depart- 
ment was, in fact, 1,000,000 days’ working time in credit over the 
transaction. At the same time he wished to point out that labour 
had been increasingly disturbed by the process of substitution and 
dilution, which had been ceaselessly at work and cut many of their 
most treasured traditions. In this respect, the limit was very 
nearly reached, ond he urged that we should rxm the risk of making 
a great mistake if we overstrained our resources of scientific 
production. 

As regards tonnage, Mr. Churchill pointed out that the Shipping 
ControRer had enabled him practically to maintain, during the 
present year, the standard of 1,000,000 tons a month which he 
had maintained throughout 1917, and which he proposed to take 
as his basis for calculations for 1919. 'i’wo-thirds oi this tonnage 
consisted of steel and explosives, or the raw materials required for 
making them. The steel budget of the Ministry of Munitions for 
the current year amounted to 8,000,000 tons, of which the Admiralty 
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took 2,500,000 for its own p'u.i'pose and for stiipbnilding ; 2.000,000 
ere required for shells; 1,000,000 for War Office requirements, 
including railways ; 1,000.000 for other munitions for the li,oyai Air 
Force and the const? uction of tanks ; and 1,500,000 for the civil needs 
of the country. He gave figures showing the very large increase in 
the voliime of shell which could be hurled at the enemy per week 
as comi)ared with the earher period of the war, but suggested that 
in this respect the effective limit had been reached, and the best 
line of advance lay not in trying to increase the gross bulk, but by 
securing greater range out of the guns, in oi'der to get a more 
effective volume of concentration of projectiles, both for attack and 
defence- In this connection he gave some details with regard to 
the new British field gun, and to the arrangements contemplated 
for improving the range and life of our heavy guns, as well as with 
regard to certain special types of artillery required for particular 
purposes. Drawing attention to the ease with which the 1,200 guns 
lost in March had been replaced, and giving the figures of the 
substantial reserve immediately available, and of the heavy guns 
with which he had promised to equip the American forces, he 
mentioned that the output of new and repaired guns during the 
week ending the 15th June last was practically double the output 
of the twelve months preceding the outbreak of the war ; in other 
words, an increase of 10,000 per cent, in oxitput capacity. <Jur 
rifle position, which had been a great factor of delay in 1914, 
now presented no difficulties. We had an ample output and a 
very large reserve- In addition to that, we had a large stock 
of Russian rifles for whose manufacture we had arranged in 
America, and which we had now available either as an additional 
reserve or for any contingencies which might occur in Russia. 
With regard to machine-guns, he mentioned that the output of 
the preceding week was two and a half times as great as 
the total number of machine-gxms in existence with the British 
Army at the outbreak of war. The figures of output were now on 
such a scale that any change of type involved most serious diffi- 
culties. Even to start the production of a new type took something 
like twelve to eighteen months. The Ministry of Munitions and the 
War Office had, therefore, come to the decision not to make any 
change in existing types of machine-guns, but, in so far as they made 
a change at all, to proceed direct to the manufacture of the new 
automatic rifle. 

The explosives position was very good, and we cotild open out 
our present output very considerably if required. The only weak 
feature in it was the dependency on Chile for nitrates, which involved 
a very long journey and the locking up of much tonnage. We were 
proceeding with extraction of nitrates from the air, but could only 
do so on a moderate scale, unlike Grermany, which had laid herself 
out earlier fexr this type of production and was able to supply not 
only her war needs, but her agriculture A very marked feature in 
the development of the war was the progressive increase in the use 
of chemicals, more particularly the various types of poison gas. 
Mr. Churchill gave some details and figures of the development in 
this direction, and pointed out the beazing of this, new type of 
warfare upon the general battle tactics which would have to be 
adopted. 

With regard to aeroplanes, Mr. Churchill mentioned that the 
detailed figures had already been given by Lord Weir on th^ 
previous occasion. He only wished to draw special attention to the 
very serious reduction in the output of engines during the last 
three months, consequent on the taking of skilled men out of the 
aircraft factories for the Army. His present output was only some 
70 per cent, of what he had hoped to obtain. 

ford MTeir agreed as to the seriousness of the labour position, 
but expressed the view that if the “ Liberty ’* motor came in in a 
satisfactory quantity the skilled labour position might be saved. 
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Mr. Cli-urcliill mentioned that te and Lord Weir were setting 
Tzp a searching statistical investigation in order to mate sure that 
the Ilo 3 ’'al Air Lorce v?as getting full value out of the total number 
of machines supplier!. 

With regard to I'ailv ays, Mr. Churchill considered that the 
margin had been run too line, and that a larger allocation of material 
would become necessary- 

W'ith regard to the tanh programme, again, large as it was, he 
did not consider it sufficiently large, and added that here, again, the 
loss of labour wa«s prejudicing the situation. 

Air. Churchill paid a special tribute to tbe remarkable develop- 
ment in the production of munitions in Canada, pointing out that 
distance and shortage of tonnage had prevented Australia doing 
more in the direct production of munitions, although she had 
furnished an invaluable contribution in the matter of raw material. 
The production of India had been small, up to date, but the possibili- 
ties were being explored for development of a plant capable of 
supplying 15 divisions. This did not seem to him sufficient, in 
view of the possibility of the war lasting to 192:0 and extending 
towards the frontiers of India. He considered lhat the Ministry 
of Mxxnitions and the India Offi.ce should meet together and prepare 
a large scheme for the development of big munition plants in 
India, capable of dealing with such a contingency. His atten- 
tion had been drawn to this important matter by Sir S. Sinha’s 
remarks at a previous meeting (Imperial W'ar Cabinet 17, 
Minute 15). 

Mr- Churchill summed up his review by pointing out that there 
were really two general questions which had to be answered : 

(a.) How we were to use our remaining resources of men and 
material for the supreme moment of the war, and to 
maintain the strength of the British Empire ; 

(6.) How we were to defeat the German armies on the Western 
front, and whether we could do this in 1919 or would 
have to wait until 1920. 

To wait until 1920 involved exposing India to serious risks. 
At the same time, the greatest difficulty with which we were con- 
fronted was that of impatience ; it was essential that we should 
choose our climax well ahead, and subordinate all that we did in 
between to that climax. It was cleSfT, in his view, that man-power 
alone could not secure a decision on the Western front in 1919, 
especially as the Germans had oppoifranities for methodical retreat 
which were denied to us in our present situation. Success, in his 
opinion, could only be secured by the development of the scientific 
and mechanical side of warfare. He looked to a great Tfehicular 
attack, fighting tanks accompanied by large numbers of cross- 
country vehicles, and to air superiority, to achieve our object. If 
this was sound as a matter of general Allied policy, it was obviously 
sound from the ptxrely British point of view. Moreover, with regard, 
to the Americans, the limiting factor now was not either men, nor 
even toxmage, but equipment- It was essential that we should be 
in a position to furnish that equipment. He earnestly begged the 
Imperial War Cabinet to consider whether we had not reached the 
limit in drawing man-power away from munitions. 

A short discussion followed on the point raised by Mr. Churchill 
in the concluding part of his review. It was pointed out that the 
withdrawal of skilled labour from munitions could not be dissociated 
from the general problem of recruiting, which had involved the 
calling up of men of older age and had made it very difficult to 
keep men of the younger ages in munitiojis. The pohcy adopted 
by the British War Cabinet had only been adopted after much 
deliberation and in an extreme emergency, which was now being 
relieved by the arrival of the American divisions. 

The Prime Minister mentioned that the question of the character 
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of th.e coming year’s operations liad ‘been specially referred, by a 
resolution of the last meeting of tbe Supreme TVar Hoancil, to tbe 
Military Representatives at Versailles, who "were tbe only body 
absolutely free and untrammelled by urgent current work. Tbe 
matter, however, was also being considered by tbe Rritisb Imperial 
General Staff. In answer to a suggestion of Mr. Hugbes^ tbat tbe 
matter required considering from tbe particular standpoint of tbe 
British 'Empire as well, and tbat definite conclusions ought to be 
reached before tbe Prime Ministers separated and went back to their 
own Dominions, tbe Prime Minister agreed tbat it would be desirable 
tbat the matter should be fully discussed by tbe Committee of 
Prime Ministers- He suggested tbat tbe General Staff should first 
produce its own preliminary report as a basis for tbe Committee’s 
discussions. 

Tbe Director of Military Operations undertook to produce such 
a report by tbe 18tb or 19tb July. 

Tbe Imperial War Cabinet decided tbat — 

Tbe question of future mibtary policy and of tbe allocation of 
our man-power should be discussed by tbe Committee of 
Prime Ministers as soon as tbe General Staff bad furnished 
its report. 

Tbe Minister of Munitions undertook to get into touch with tbe 
Secretary of State for India and the Indian members of 
tbe Imperial War Cabinet, with a view to preparing a 
scheme for tbe development of India’s muantion outjmt, 
having regard to the possibilities of tbe war being • 
prolonged to 1920 and extending fairtber Eastwards. 

Tbe Secretary drew attention to tbe fact tbat there bad been 
some doubt as to tbe precise wording of tbe resolution of tbe 
Supreme War Council referred to by tbe Prime Minister, and 
suggested tbat it would be desirable to telegraph to tbe British 
Military Representative at Versailles to push on with bis study of 
tbe campaign for tbe coming year, without waiting for tbat point to 
be settled. 

Tbe Imperial "War Cabinet instructed — 

Tbe Secretary to telegraph as suggested. 


£Owing to its secrecy, tbe text of Mr. Churchill’s statement will 
not be circulated, but a copy is on record in tbe personal custody of 
the Secretary of tbe War Cabinet, and can be read at tbe War 
Cabinet ofBces on application to tbe Secretary.] 

2, WKitehalZ Gardens 3.W., 

July 12, 1918- 
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IMPERIAL WAR CABINET, 25. 


Mimutes of the Tweniiy-fzfth Meeting of the Imperial War Gabirtet, held in London at 
10, Lovming Street, S.W., on Thursday, July 18, 1918, at 11 ‘45 A.M. 

Present : 

The Prime Minister of the Uniped Kinghom {in the Ghair). 


The Right Hon. the Earl Chrzox oe 
Kbdleston, K.G., G.C.S.I., G.C.I E., 
Lord President of the Council. 

The Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, M.P., 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Right Hon. G. N. Barnes, M,P. 

The Right Hon. Attsten Chamberlain, 
M.P. 

The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, O.M., M.P., 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

The Right Hon. W. Long, M.P., Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. 

The Right Hon. E. S. Montagu, M.?., 
Secretary of State for India. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Milner, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., Secretary of State for War- 

The Right Hon. Loru Weir, Secretary 
of State for the Air Force. 


The Right Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden, 

G. C.M.G , K.C., Prime Minister of 
Canada. 

The Hon. N. Rowell, President of the 
Privy Council, Canada. 

The Right Hon. W. M. Hughes, Prime 
Minister of Australia. 

The Right Hon. J. Cook, Minister of the 
Navy, Australia. 

The Right Hon. W. F. Massey, Prime 
Minister of New Zealand. 

The Right Hon. Sir Joseph Ward, Bart., 

H. C.M.G., Minister of Finance, New 
Zealand. 

Lieutenant-General the Right Hon. 
J. C. Smuts, E1.C., Minister for Defence, 
Union of South Africa. 

The Right Hon. W.F. Lloyd, K.C., Prime ‘ 
Minister of Newfoundland. 

The Hon. Sir S. P. Sinha, Member ofj 
the Executive Coxmcil of the Governor 
of Bengal. 

Ma j or-General His Highness Sir Bhupind ar 
Singh, Mahindar Bahadur, G.C.I.E., 
G.B.E., Maharaja of Patiala. 


The following were also present : 


General Sir H. H. Wilson, K.C.B., D.S.O., 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
(for Minutes 1 to 5). 

Rear-Admiral G. P. W. Hope, C.B., Deputy 
First Sea Lord (for Minutes 1 to 5). 

Major-General F. H. Sykes, C.M.G., Chief 
of the Air Staff. 

Mr. H. C. M. Lambert, C.B., Colonial 
OfS.ce. 

Mr. Philip Kerr. 


The Right Hon. Lord Robert Cecil, 
K.C., M.P., Minister of Blockade. 

The Right Hon. W. S. Churchill,'! M.P. , 
Minister of Mmiitions. 

The Right Hon. Lord Beaverbrook, 
Minister of Information (for Minute 6). 


Lieutenant-Colonel Sir M. P. A. Hankey, K.C.B., Secretary. 
Captain Clement Jones, Assistant Secretary. 
Lieutenant-Colonel L. S. Amery, M.P., Assistant Secretary. 
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Western Front, 


Submarine Liosses. 


1. The Chief of the Imperial General Staff stated that the total 
number of German divisions identified in the present offensive had 
been reduced, on fuller information, to 27, of which 7 belonged to 
Prince Rupprecht’s reserves, 13 to the Crown Prince’s reserves, 
whilst 7 hdd been in the line Isefore the offensive. All of those last 
mentioned were west of Rheims, and none had been identified east of 
it. As the divisions in line east of Rheims were mostly inferior 
divisions, the fact of their not having been identified might, as far as 
it went, indicate that a serious attack by specially trained fresh reserve 
divisions had been contemplated. It was at any rate possible that 
the French claim to have disorganised a heavy German attack in the 
Champagne by putting down their barrage just before the Germans, 
might be correct, and, if so, the attack might conceivably have 
included a great many more divisions than had been identified. On 
the other hand, it was also quite possible that the Rupprecht divisions 
identified in this offensive represented no addition to the Crown 
Prince’s army, but were the result of some previous exchange of 
from 6—10 divisions done for the purpose of deceiving us. The 
German idea would presumably be to draw as many of the Allied 
divisions south as possible by this feint on a very large scale, and 
then to attack in the north, keeping Amiens under very heavy^ fire 
in order to interfere with the bringing back of the troops. British 
General Headquarters had, on the previous day, been inclined to 
think that a German attack by 16 to 18 divisions on the Kemmel 
front was imminent in three or four days’ time. On the whole, 
he was inclined to think that the present attack was not 
the big attack, and that the big attack would be coming elsewhere. 
Meanwhile, information had just come in that General Foch had 
started a counter-attack that morning against the Germans on a front 
oi from 35 to 40 kilometres between Torcy and Nouvron, i.e., against 
the western face of the saUent between Soissons and Ch&teau-Thierry. 
Subsequent information came in during the course of the meeting 
to the effect that the counter-attack had made progress to a depth 
of 1^ to 2 miles, and that one division had taken over 700 prisoners. 

With regard to the British troops, the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff" mentioned that of the four divisions which General 
Foch had originally intended to send to the extreme right flank of his 
line in the Champagne, the two leading ones had been detrained at 
Arois-sur-Aube and were moving up to the line ChMons— Epernay, 
while the other two had been stopped further back and were detrained 
on the line Clermont— Senlis. These last as they were still on the 
right side of Paris, could be run back to the British front in twenty- 
four to forty-five hours’ time, provided trains were available. 


2. The Deputy First Sea JLord reported that a convoy of 
32,000 American troops had reached Liverpool on the' previous 
night. 

The steamship “ Garpathia,” 13,600 tons, had been attacked 
by a submarine and sunk about 166 miles from the Scilly Islands. 
There had been no casualties. 

Athens had reported that a Spanish steamer, having aboard 
M. Ldpez de Vega, the Spanish Minister to Greece, had been 
submarined and sunk although flying the diplomatic flag and 
although the German Government had been previously informed of 
his sailing. 

The special service vessels steamships “ Bailey ” and “ Antic,” 
claimed to have simk an enemy submarine north-east of Kinnaird 
Head on the evening of the 14th July. 


The Air Situation. 


3. The Chief of the Royal Air Staff reported that the weather 
in France had not been very favourable for aviation; thirty-five 
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enemy macidnes had been brought down as well as fifteen kite 
balloons — an exceptionally high proportion of the latter. The 
independent force had carriefi out a series of short raids. 

In Italy we had brought down thirty enemy machines, to a 
loss of three of our own. 


American 

Aviation. 


4. bn answer to a question about American aviation, the Chief 
of the Royal Air Staff stated that there were no complete American 
squadrons in action yet. Meanwhile, the personnel of four 
squadrons had been working with our squadrons. Two of these had 
just been formed into squadrons and equipped by us, and two more 
were to be equipped shortly. 


Desirabili^ of 
Undertaking an 
Offensive in the 
Balkans. 


5. Lord Robert Cecil reported the resrdt of a Conference of 
Allied Diplomatic and Military Representatives held on Thursday, 
the 11th July, at Versailles, in accordance with Resolution No. 5 of 
the 7th Session of thd Supreme War Council (Paper No. I.C.— 72), 
whicii he had been deputed to attend on behalf of tlie Imperial W^ar 
Cabinet. He stated that he had gone with Lord Derby to see 
General Sackville-West, the British Military Representative in 
Versailles, who informed him that, in spite of repeated applications, he 
had not been able to ascertain any information about the French 
plans for the proposed offensive. He then expressed to General 
Sackville-W est the view that there were only two methods of getting 
Bulgaria out of the war : one was to convince Ring Ferdinand that 
his interest lay in abandoning the Central Powers ; the other was to 
promote a revolution in Bulgaria with the object of bringing into 
power a more friendly Government. In either ease he considered, 
and was supported in this view by the Prime Minister and the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, that unless the offensive pro- 
duced a really serious military result, it could not have any political 
consequences. He had drawn attention to the fact that if the Greeks 
and Serbs took a leading part in the proposed offensive, it would 
probably tend to rouse Bulgarian nationm feeling. An. attack might 
also have the effect of causing Bulgaria and Turkey — between whom 
there was considerable tension at the present moment, both in con- 
nection with the disposal of northern Dobrudja and over the frontier 
of Thrace — to compose their differences. He was strongly of the 
opinion that to make any offer to Bulgaria at the moment would be 
a serious blunder, and would only lead Bulgaria to think that the 
Allies were in a bad way. At the same time, he had made it plain 
that while realising the political objections to an offensive unless sure 
of success, the British Government were not irreconcilably opposed 
to an offensive as such, and only wished to be more fully informed. 

In the afternoon the actual Conference took place. It was 
presided over by M. Piohoti*, and was- attended by the Italian 
Ambassador and by Mr. Frazier (who held a watching brief for the 
United States), the Military Representatives, and a considerable 
number of other people, which made the discussion of secret matters 
' undesirable. After Lord R. Cecil had impressed on the Conference the 
views already conveyed to General Sackville-W est, General Guillaumat 
expounded his plan for an offensive which he was in favour of, both 
because he believed the Bulgarian moral to be seriously affected, 
and because he thought it desirable to keep up the moral of the 
Serbs and Greeks. He did not, however, propose that the offensive 
should take place till October — a complete change of attitude from 
that which he had previously adopted. 

M. Pichon, in his speech, did not dissent from the general 
proposition that the proposed offensive would only be of political 
value if it were a serious one, but he deprecated any idea of nego- 
tiations with the Bulgarians until they were thoroughly beaten, and 
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Publication in 
America of Total 
British Casualties. 


was particularly indignant with the suggestion, which he attributed 
to the British Government that Constantinople, should be offered to 
King Ferdinand. 

To Lord Robert Cecil’s suggestion that the natural indignation 
of the Allies against King Ferdinand should not be allowed to go 
to the length of refusing- to consider possible offers from Bulgaria if 
they were satisfied that there was something genuine behind them, 
the Italian Ambassador had agreed whole-heartedly, and M. Pichon 
with considerable reluctance. 

The Conference subsequently passed the following resolution : — 

“ Resolution. 

“ The Diplomatic and Military Representatives’ meeting at 
Versailles on the 1 Ith July, 1918, in accordance with the 
decision of the Supreme War Council, 4th July, 1918, reached 
the following agreement : — 

“ From the Political Point of View : 

“1. That it is advisable to study the question of a general 
offensive in the Balkans with a view to the effect that may result 
from it on the Bulgarian situation. 

“ That it is not desirable to carry out this offensive unless 
it leads to a victory of more than local importance. 

“ From the Military Point of View : 

“ That it is advisable to request the Military Repre- 
sentatives of the Supreme War Council to examine the conditions 
of a general offensive with a view to its probable results, both 
as to gain of ground and as to its effect on the Bulgarian army. 

“ The French Government will be requested to supply to 
the Military Representatives complete information on the 
general offensive in project, as well as on the method of 
execution. The question of local operations, as previously 
settled, remains unaffected by this resolution. 

Diplomatic Representatives : 

(Signed) “ S. Pichon". 

“ Robeut Cecil. 

“ Deeby. 

“ Bonest Lokgake. 

Military Representatives : 

(Signed) “ Belin. 

“ Taskee H. Bliss. 

“ Di Robilant. 

“ C. Sacklville-West.” 

After the Conference Lord Roberl Cecil suggested to M. Pichon 
the idea of an interchange of views between the Allies on Allied 
Policy in the Balkans, and when he found M. Pichon shocked by 
this he watered his suggestion down to Allied Policy in Macedonia, 
which M. Pichon did not favour, but at any rate promised to consider. 

The Imperial War Cabinet approved of Lord Robert Cecil’s 
Report, and instructed the Secretary to inform Versailles 
that the resolution of 11th July is approved by the British 
Government. 


_6. The Minister of Information laid before the Imperial War 
Cabinet the desirability, from the point of view of propaganda, of 
publishing the total British casualties in America (see Appendix). 
'We had many enemies in America who concentrated on suggesting 
^at we were not playing our full part in the war as compared with 
France ; that we had only 350,000 rifles in France, and were keeping 
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a large army in England in order to be in a strong position at 
tbe end of the war. ZS'othing could dispose of this campaign so 
etfectualiy as an official publication of our casualty lists. 

Xiord Milner stated that from the purely military point of view 
there was no particular objection to the publication of these lists. 
"We already published nominal lists, and all the Oermans had to do 
was to add these up in order to ascertain the totals. They might 
not believe that we gave the right figures, but this would apply 
equally to any statement of totals which were published. In fact, 
the publication would give very little information to the German 
General Staff and would be a disappointment to the German public. 

It was generally agreed that the real difficulty lay not in the 
military objections, or in any doubt as to the usefulness of publica- 
tion, from the point of view of propaganda in .America, but in the 
possible effect of the sudden official announcement of these very 
heavy figures of something like 3,000,000 total casualties on the 
British public. It was argued, on the one side, that the im m ediate 
effect on public opinion might be very depressing, and that a still 
more serious effect would be the strengthening it might give to the 
arguments of the pacifists, whose figures of casualties were not 
generally taken seriously. This might specially be the case if the 
enemy subsequently made peace offers which were thoroughly 
unsatisfactory in themselves, but might on the surface appear 
plausible. Against this it was pointed out by Sir Eobert Borden 
and others that the frank publication of casualties had always had a 
steadying effect upon public opinion in Canada and elsewhere. The 
British nation would feel the need for a satisfactory end of the war 
after all the sacrifices which it had made. In any case the really 
important question, if it came to the rejection by the Government of 
plausible enemy offer's of peace, was the extent of the confidence felt 
by the public in the Government, and this would depend on the 
frankness with which the Government had treated the public. 

It was suggested by Mr. Massey and other members that there 
were many other ways of bringing out the extent of the effort and 
sacrifice made by the United Kingdom besides the publication of 
casualties. The Erench as a matter of fact had managed to bring 
home to the American public the extent of their sacrifices without 
ever publishing a single figure of their casualties. The importance 
was more particularly pointed out of laying stress on the vital part 
performed in the war by our Navy. 

The Prime Minister suggested that as he had to make a state- 
ment in Parliament -at the end of the session in a few days' time, he 
might attempt to review the extent of the efforts and sacrifices made 
by the United Kingdom and by the British Empire as a whole, 
drawing special attention to the work of the Navy, without actually 
giving figures of casualties. If that did not have the desired effect 
in America, the question of publishing casualties might be considered 
again. 

The Imperial 'War Cabinet agreed with this suggestion. 

2 , 'WlvitehdQj Gardens, S.W., 

July 18 , 1918 . 
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Memorandum to the War Cabinet from the Minister of Information on the Subject of 
Periodical Publication in America of Total Casualties in the British Army. 

I WISH to place before the War Cabinet the question of issuing a periodic list of 
total casualties in the British Army for circulation in the United States. 

Information received from America lays great stress on the utterly false impression 
prevailing there of the proportion of the fighting in France done by troops from the 
United Kingdom. The continual references to the performances of troops from the 
Dominions produce on the American mind the idea that these are doing most of the 
fighting, and bearing most of the losses. Such an impression has a very bad effect on 
the American view of Great Britain, and the situation will not improve, as big lists of 
American casualties begin to come in and are published. 

I am taking various steps to meet this difficulty, but I believe one of the most 
effective would be the periodic publication of our total casualties. I approached the 
Secretary of State for War on the subject, and he has replied that he would have no 
otjection to the publication of our total casualties up to a certain date, and subsequent 
publications from time to time, but that he could not take such a step without the 
consent of the War Cabinet I would therefore ask that the War Cabinet give the 
requisite authority to the Secretary of State for War and the Minister of Information 
to make this publication by joint arrangement between themselves. 

BEAVERBROOK. 


June 25, 1918. 
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Minutes of the Twenty-sixth Meeting of the Iinperial War Cabinet, held in Tondon, at 
10, Dovming Street, S.W., on Tuesday, July ’'o, 1918, at 12 noon. 

Present : 


The Prime Mtstster oe the Untted Kingdom: 


The Right Hon. the Earl Citrzon of 
EIedleston, K.G., G.C.S.I., G-.C.LE., 
Lord President of the Council. 


The Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, M.P., 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The Right Hon. G. N. Barnes, M.P. 


The Right Hon. Austen Chamberlain, 
M.P. 


The Right Hon. A. J. Baleour, O.M., M.P., 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


The Right Hon. W. Long, M.P., Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. 


The Right Hon. E. S. Montagu, M.P., 
Secretary of State for India. 


The Right Hon. Viscount Milner, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., Secretary of State for War. 


(in the Chair), 

The Right Hon. Sir Robert L. Bordsot, 
G.C.M.G., K.C., Prime Minister of 

Canada. 

j The Hon. N. W. Rowell, President of the 
j Privy Council, Canada. 

The Right Hon. W. M. Hughes, P rime 
Minister of Australia. 

j The Right Hon. J. Cook, Minister of the 
- Navy, Australia. 

j The Right Hon. W. F. Massey, Prime 
I Minister of New Zealand. 

The Right Hon. Sib Joseph Ward, Bt., 
K.C.M.G., Minister of Finance, New 
Zealand. 

Lieutenant-General the Right Hon. J. C. 
Smuts, K.C., Minister for Defence, Union 
of South Africa. 

The Hon. H. Burton, K.C., Minister of 
Railways and Harbours, Union of South; 
Africa. ( 

The Right Hon. W. F. Lloyd, K.C., Prime 
Minister of Newfoundland. 

The Hon. Sir S. P. Sinha, Member of the 
Executive Council of the Governor oJ^ 
Bengal. 

Major - General His Highness SlRl^ 
Bhupindar Singh, Mahindar Bahadur, 
G.C.I.E., G.B.E., Maharaja of Patiala. 


The following were also present : 


Major-General G. M. W. Maodonogh, 
K.G.M.G., C.B., Director of Military 
Intelligence. 

Rear-Admiral G. P. W. Hope, C.B., 
Deputy First Sea Lord. 


The Right Hon. W. S. Churchill, M.P., 
Minister of Munitions. 

Mr. H. C. M. Lambert, G.B., Colonial 
Office. 

Mr. Philip Kerr. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Sir M. P. A. Hankby, K.C.B., Secretary. 
Lieutenant-Colonel L. Storr, Assistant Secretary. 
Lieutenant-Colonel L. S. Amery, M.P., Assistant Secretary. 
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Western Front. 


German Divisions 
Employed, | 


Other Fronts, 


0 

Bombing Raid at 
Oattaxo. 


Bombing Raidsjon 
Belgian Ports. 


1. THE Direct or of Militarj’ Intelligence described the present 
position with the aid of a map. He stated that on the previous day 
thei'e had been no infantry action east of Rheims, but to the west 
of that town the enemy had offered a very strong resistance to the 
French advancp. The French had crossed the Marne in at least 
three places, which General Macdonogh indicated on the map, and 
had secured possession of high ground to the north of the river. 
On Sunday night the Germans had made a counter-attack, which 
had achieved a temporary success, but the following day the French 
had recovered all lost ground and had made further progress. The 
position to-day, therefore, was quite satisfactory. 

As regards the possibility of an enemy attack in another sector 
of the Western front. General Macdonogh said that if such an 
attack were x)i‘oj®cted, there were signs that the enemj’’ would 
probably select the Kemmel area. Indications pointing to this 
supposition were that sixteen heavy batteries had entered that area 
since the 1st instant, and that two cavalry divisions had been trans- 
ferred to Flanders from Alsace-Lorraine. 

General Macdonogh, proceeding, said that, according to informa- 
tion received the previous day, General Foch had withdrawn since 
last month from the immediate fighting area, nineteen French, two 
American, and two Italian divisions. 

The Prime Minister said that he had received a communication 
from the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, dated 10 p.m., 22nd Jxily, 
stating that he had seen General Foch, and that the general situation 
was regarded as most satisfactory. All reports described the 
moral of the French troops as excellent, and there were good 
grounds for hoping that the present success might be still further 
exploited. 


2. The Director of Military Intelligence said that the Germans 
had now thrown in 3 fresh divisions. Since the French had 
started their counter-attack, 24 enemy divisions had been identified 
as being engaged between Soissons and ChSteau-Thierry, making a 
total of 57 German divisions between Soissons and east of Rheims. 
No more divisions from Prince Rupprecht’s army had been identified 
as coming south. 'Two divisions from the Crown Prince’s forces had 
been transferred from Von Hutier’s army to the Ilnd Army under 
Prince Rupprecht. 


3. The Director of Military Intelligence said there w^as nothing 
of importance to report in regard to the other theatres of operations. 
The French had made a small advance in Albania, and it was 
reported that the Germans intended to transfer all young and fit 
men from their divisions in the East to the Western front. 


4. The Deputy First Sea Lord reported that four D.H. machines, 
with one escorting seaplane, had carried out an attack on Cattaro on 
the 21st duly. One machine failed to return, and it was feared that 
it had been shot down. Bombs were dropped in the vicinity of the 
submarine base at Cattaro, and two were seen to explode among the 
submarines, and one near the submarine quarters. 


5. Dui'ing the day of the 22nd July bombs were dropped on 
Ostend, Bruges, and Zeebrugge. Enemy air activity had been 
considerable, thirty enemy aircraft being engaged, of which four 
were driven down. During the night of the 21st-22nd instant two 
Gothas were brought down by anti-aircraft gunfire. Two of our 
machines were missing. 
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German 
Submaiines 
off the American 
Coast. 


3Elussia : 

Allied Interven- 
tion. 


Channels of 
Oommnnication 
between the 
United Kingdom 
and the Dominions. 




6. TLfc Deputy First bea Lord reported that a (.Terman submarine 
bad attacked a tug and barges d miles off the ^lassacbusetts coast. 
Tbe tug bad nut been sunk, but tbe barges, witb women and 
children on board, had been “set afire by shelK. 


7. Tbe Prime Minister explained to the Indian representatives 
that, owing to an oversight, they had nor been asked with the 
Dominion Prime Minister's to attend th-^ previous day’s War Cabinet 
I Mar Cabinet 450, 3Jinute S), at which the answer to President 
Wilson’s aide-77iemoire had been sanctioned. He apologised to 
them for this, and trusted that they were in agreement with the 
message that had been sent. 

The Indian I’epresentatives expressed their entire concurrence 
with the action that had been taken. 


8. The Imperial War Cabinet discussed the following resolu- 
tions which had been passed by the Imperial War Conference : — 

(1.) That this Conference is of the opinion that the development 
which has taken place in the relations between the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions necessitates such a 
change in administrative arrangements and in the 
channels of communication between their Governments 
as will bring them more directly in touch with each other. 

(2.) That the Imperial War Cabinet be invited to give 
immediate consideration lo the creation of suitable 
machinery for this purpose. 

Mr. Hughes said it was generally agreed that the time had 
come when the self-governing Dominions should be in direct touch 
with the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom. The present 
system of communication, however suitable to what might be called 
the Colonial days, was not suited to the present circumstances. 
The matter was one which had been urged before at Imperial 
Conferences, but the British Government had taken the view that 
it would not do to overburden the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom. Since then, however, the creation of the Imperial Wax 
Cabinet had ftirnished a machinery which seemed suitable for the 
purpose. While the Imperial War Cabinet was in session the 
Dominion Governments in fact discussed matters directly in a 
Cabinet of Governments ; Prime Ministers of the Dominions were 
in direct touch with the Prime Minister of Great Britain. When 
they separated they would no longer be in direct touch, but have to 
meander again through the indirect channels of the Colonial Office. 
He wanted to exchange this for direct touch with the British Prime 
Minister as Chairman of the Imperial WarfCabinet. He considered 
that in future the Colonial Office should no longer exercise any 
powers of administration as regards the Dominions, and that, inter 
alia, the appointment of Governors-General should be a matter for 
the Prime Minister. He did not wish to create a subsidiary 
Department in which this matter was entirely handed over by 
the Prime Ministers to another Minister. What was wanted was 
something more than a mere change from one Department to 
another. He wanted a formal but real reco^ition of the fact that 
the Dominions were participants in the councils of the Empire on a 
footing of equality. They were Governments, each sovereign or 
quasi-sovereign in its own sphere, consulting with each other about 
their common affairs. 

Sir Robert Borden in supporting Mr. Hughes said that he had 
had experience as Prime Minister of three different Secretaries of 
State for the Colonies, and readily paid his tribute to the ability, 
devotion, and consideration with which they had conducted their 
task, and to the broad-minded attitude they had shown in the 
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despatcli ol tlieix- dxxties. From, drst to last lie iiad not a word of 
criticism against tlie attitude of tlie Colonial OflB.ce. But tKe cliang© 
suggested was an inevitable conseq^uence of the step taken by tbe 
Pi*ime Ministei" in Becember 191G in summoning the Imperial "War 
Cabinet. lie regarded that as a wise step, justified even if it lasted 
only for the duration of the war, though he understood that it was 
to lorm the basis of a system for giving the Dominions an adequate 
voice in Imperial affairs in the iuture. He pointed out that the 
Dominions had come into the war voluntarily, as free nations of 
the Empire, because they believed it to b© their duty. But the 
British Oovernment could not call upon Canada to come into another 
wai' with regard to the causes of which she had had no voice. 
Canada wao a nation of 8,000,000 people, twice as large as the 
United States when they became independent, and they must have 
a v'oice in foreign affairs. Unless she could have that voice 
in the foreign relations of the Empire as a whole, she 
would before long have an independent voice in her own 
foi'eign affairs outside the Empire. At present the Imperial ^War 
Cabinet met for only two months in the year. It was essential 
that there should l^e means of constant consultation, and 
that the relationship between the Dominions and the United 
Kingdom which existed during the Session of the Imperial "War 
Cabinet should coiitinue for the whole twelve months. It was with 
this object in view that direct communication between the Dominion 
Governments and the Imperial War Cabinet as a body regarded as 
in constant session was advocated by them. How this should be 
worked out was in part an Imperial concern, in part a matter of 
domestic concern to the British Government. There was no desire, 
on the one hand, to impose too formidable a burden upon the British 
Prime Minister or, on the other hand, to ci*eate a condition of things in 
which his direct connection with Dominion affairs should be nominal 
rather than real. He ventured to throw out suggestions as to three 
possible ways in which a solution might be found. In the first 
place, the matter might be left entirely with the Prime Minister. 
Or secondly, the Prime Minister might be esc offi^cio Secretary of 
State for Imperial affairs, but have an Assistant Secretary or under- 
study to conduct the correspondence with the Dominions on routine 
matters. Or thirdly, it might be possible to have an Imperial 
Secretary of State separate from the Prime Minister and responsible 
for keeping the different Members of the Imperial War Cabinet in 
close and constant touch with one another. 

In answer to a question whether his resolution included the 
permanent maintenance of a Dominion Minister in the United 
Kingdom, Sir Bobert Borden said that he had not thought out that 
particular point, though as a matter of fact Canada thi'oughout the 
war had had a member of its Government resident in London. 

Mr. Massey associated himself with what Sir Robert Borden had 
said about the last three Secretaries of State for the Colonies and of 
the Colonial Ofl&ce. No set of men could have been more courteous, 
painstaking, and more successful in dealing with the problems which 
they had taken in hand. W^ith regard to the actual resolution, with 
wliioh he agreed, he considered everything depended on the future 
of the Imperial War C^abinet, which he understood was to continue 
as a permanent institution. The essential thing from his point of 
view was^ that each oversea Dominion should maintain a resident 
Minisler in this cotmtry, so as to enable the Imperial Cabinet 
to meet at regular intervals. The Dominion Governments could 
then communicate with the British Government through their 
own Ministers. Eor this purpose it was essential to have Ministers, 
not High Commissioners, and these Ministers would have to keep 
in touch with their own Dominions by at least yearly visits home. 
As far as ISew Zealand was concerned, improvements in the means 
of communication had been brought about by the Panama Canal, 
which would render that feasible. He doubted whether it was 
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possible for tbe wbolc responsibility foi’ inter-Imperial cominunica- 
tions to be placed, upon tbe Prime Minister 

U-eneral Smuts said that if lie bad been present at tbe Imperial 
Conference, be would have dissented from xbe second part of tbe 
resolution, wbich asked tbe Imperial "^Var Cabinet to give 
imm^L diate consideraxion to tbe creation of suitable machinery for 
tlie purpose of more direct communication. Xbere was general 
agreement as to fundamentals. The Colonial Office embodied tbe 
practical wisdom of tbe British people, and its conduct of affairs in 
tbe past bad been one of tbe marvels of British policy. Neverthe- 
less, there was general agreement that tbe position bad changed, and 
that tbe old machinery’- would no longer suit tbe case. The change 
was two-fold. In tbe first place, the young nations of tbe Empire 
bad risen to nationhood, more particularly since tbe war, in a way 
that bad ne'rer been contemplated before. If tbe Empire was to 
endure, it mitst endure on a basis of equality, and that implied tbe 
creation of some machinery of equality. In tbe second place, tbe 
Grovernraent of tbe United Ivingdom b^id completely changed from 
what it bad been even iO years ago. Tbe "War Cabinet system was 
an entirely new instrument of Government. What was required 
was to devise a constilxition for tbe Empire which should take 
cognisance of these two facts. Tbe problem, in his opinion, was 
solxible, but at this moment in tbe midst of the war, and with tbe 
British Govei'ninent overwhelmed with enormous and urgent 
problems, be could xiot conceive a more difficult task than that of 
devising a new organisation. Tbe Prime Minister was, moi*e particu- 
larly at tbe present moment, so overwlielmed with woi'k that the mere 
mention of any additional burden showed tbe impossibility of sxicb 
a thing. Tbe whole question bristled with difficulties. It involved a 
change in tbe position of tbe Governors-General, as well as a corre- 
sponding change in tbe representation of tbe Dominions in London. 
There was also tbe question of tbe status of tbe Ci'own Colonies and 
Protectorates in this connection. He did not regard tbe qnestion as a 
side issue. Whatever tbe war might mean, it meant a new era and 
a new organisation in tbe history of tbe British Empire. But this 
was a matter which would reqxxire tbe most ample consideration. 
He himself woxild therefore urge that tbe Imperial War Cabinet 
should not go beyond affirming tbe general expression of opinion 
contained in Part 1 of tbe resolution, and would leave tbe detailed 
consideration of tbe question for afterwards. To do anything else 
would only mean some unsuitable compromise. He did not want to 
make two bites at tbe cherry, and would therefore prefei' to see tbe 
qxxestion shelved for tbe pi-esent. 

Mr. Lloyd said that, while in general agreement with tbe 
resolution, be was very sceptical as to tbe possibility of tbe Prime 
Minister being able to give due attention to tbe work involved in 
dealing with the Dominions. He considered that there sbonld be 
permanent Ministerial representation ol the Dominions in London as 
far as possible and a special Secretary of State to represent tbe 
Dominions, except when tbe Prime Ministers oi- other Ministers of 
tbe Dominions wei’e actually present. He was not in sympathy with 
tbe idea that tbe question should be wlxolly shelved. lie considered 
that some step might be taken in cutting out tbe circumvolution to 
tbe present system of communication, even if it were only to exit out 
tbe communication through tbe Governor or Governox’-General. 

Mr. Balfour pointed out that tbe real crux of tbe problem lay 
in bow to secure unity of control to equal States over a single 
foreign policy. There was obviously no need for xinity of control or 
representatioxL on some common body as I’egards local affaii's Even 
as regards tbe army and nav^’-, it was possible to have a separate 
War Office and A.'jiiiiralty for each Dominion, though there would, 
of course, have to be arrangemeiats to secure a common policy for 
common action in time of wax* But it was not possible to have 
more than one Foreign Office ox* one foreign policy at a tiu>e. That 
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was tb.e problem th.e solxition of wbicliwas most difficrilt to find. A. 
mere allocation of certain positions in tlie Foreign Office to tlie 
Dominions as a matter of rigbt, would not go to tlie root of tlie 
matter. As long as fox’eign poliej" remained tli© most important 
Imperial interest, as it seemed likely to do, that problem bad to be 
faced. If the united sti'ength of the Empire was to be put forward 
for any exiei'nal purpose, the Dominions xvould have to exercise a 
share in the control of a single Foreign Office. 

Sir Itobei't Dorden remarked that unless the Dominions shared 
in the direction of foreign policy they could not share in the 
responsibility which it entailed. 

Mr. Hughes pointed out that this resolution was severely limited 
to the immediate q^uestion of communication. The wider question 
of a permanent share in the contiol of the Imperial policy after 
the war would have to be decided at a later stage. 

Mr. Montagu said that, from the point of view of India, he was 
inclined to share G-eneml Smuts’ attitude. If the Dominions were 
to be put into direct communication with the Prime Minister, he 
did not see how the same could be done with regard to India. The 
Prime Minister could not certainly be Secretary of State for India 
as well as for the Dominions. He thought that if the Dominions 
gained something in this way which was not granted to India, it 
might have an unfavourable effect there. He referred to the fact 
that the question of Imperial organisation was also being discussed 
by one of the Committees of the Ministry of Reconstruction, which 
was dealing with Departmental Affairs. Among the suggestions 
thrown out had been one that the Prime Minister should be 
Secretary of State for all Imperial affairs, having under him three 
sepai-ate Ministers for the Dominions, India, and the Grown 
Colonies. 

Mr. Chamberlain suggested that as regards the narrower 
question of communication, that was a matter of detail which could 
be worked out without great difficulty. As regards the larger 
question of the share of Dominions in the decision of common 

Hnperial policy, he asked whether it was not possible for Sir Robert 
jBorden and those who shared his views to furnish some indication 
of the methods which might bo suitable for bringing about the 
resxilt they aimed at. 

Sir Robeif Borden said that while he considered that the 
larger question would have to he solved if the Empire was to 
keep together, he agreed that it was a matter which must be 
taken up at a special Conference aftei* the war. Meanwhile the war 
was going on. The terms of peace were, in fact, being made eveiy 
day. All that he asked at present was that there should be a direct 
method of communication. This did not forestall the wider question 
in any way, ox*, as far as he could see, involve any danger. He saw 
no reason why that qxxestion should be shelved. 

The Prime Minister said it was important to find out exactly 
what was being discussed, and what were the practical methods of 
c^iying out their wishes. Was all that th©y contemplated that 
there should be the same communication between the different Prime 
MxnisteriS of the Empire as there was between himself and M. Glemen- 
ceau and M. Orlando, on the question of peace or war ? 

Mr. Hughes thought that that was essential at any rate for the 
war. There was always the danger of peace coming suddenly, an.d 
long before Mr. Massey or himself could arrive in this country the 
pouT'^arZers might have committed the Empire irrevocably. They 
might arrive, in fact, to find the pirinciples of the League of IsTations, 
or the Freedom of the Seas, accepted, and the Empire no longer, as 
a reality, in existence. 

The Ohancellor of the Exchequer snggested that the general 
id^_ of transferring the work of the Golonial Office to the jPrime 
Mini ster at this jxmcture would be a fatal mistake. He thought that 
the routine work was very much better done by a Minister who had. 
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specially devoted. Itimself to th.e task. On th.e oth.er liazxd, it seemed 
to kim absTird tkat tke Ik’ime Ministers of tke Dominions skonld be 
iiampered in dealing witk tlie Prime Minister of tke United Kingdom 
by rnles as regards communicating oitber througb tbe Govern ors- 
General or tbroxigb tke Colonial OflBce. He tbongbt tbey would be 
prepared to admit tbat wben a Prime Minister wished to communi- 
cate with the Prime Minister of this country, he might do so directly, 
and suggested that a small Committee might be appointed to 
consider the q^uestion of the best method of doing this. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies said that he had himself 
made proposals on the subj ect which he would submit to the 
Cabinet. Ho one challenged the general decision that altered circum- 
stances demanded altered arrangements. The real difficulty lay in 
the actual machinery. The position of the Govemors-General for 
instance, would be very seriously affected, and he did not think that 
the matter could be dealt with without much fuller consideration. 
He deferred the remainder of his statement until the resumed 
discussion. 

The discussion was then adjourned. 

SJ, WJvitehaTl Ganrdensy S.W. 

Jxilyy 1918 . 
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SECRET. 

lilPERIAE WAR CABINET, 27. 


Mirvutes of the Tv^enty-seventh Meeting of the Imperial Wat Cabinet, held in London at 
10, Do-'C'iing Street, S.W., on Thursday, July 25, 1918, at 11*30 A..M. 

Preseat : 

Tee PpvIME Minister of tee UisrirED Kingdom {in the Chair). 


The Right Hoa. the E^oil Cxtrzon of 
Kedlbston, K.Q., G.C.S.L, G.C.I.E., 
Lord President of the Council 


The Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, M.P., 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The Right Hon. G. N. Barnes, M.P. 


The Right Hon. Aesten Ceamberlajn, 
M.P. 


The Right Hon. A. J. Badfoer, O.M., M.P., 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


The Right Hon. W. Long, M.P., Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. 


The Right Hon. E. S. Montage, M.P., 
Secretary of State for India. 


The Right Hon. Visooent Milner, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., Secretary of State for War. 


The Right Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden, 
G.C.M.G., K.C., Prime Minister of 

Canada. 

The Right Hon. N. W. Rowell, President 
of the Privy Council, Canada. 

The Right Hon. W. M. Heghes, Prime 
Minister of Australia. 

The Right Hon. J. Cook, Minister of the 
Navy, Australia. 

The I^ght Hon. W. F. Massey, Prime 
Minister of New Zealand. 

The Right Hon. Sir Josefs Ward, Bart., 
K.C.M.G., Minister of Finance. New 
Zealand. 

Lieutenant-General the Right Hon. 
J. O, Smets, K.C., Minister for Defence, 
Union of South Africa. 

The Right Hon H. Berton, K.C., Minister 
of Railways and Harbours, Union of 
South Africa. 

The Right Hon. W. F. Lloyd, K.C., Prime 
Minister of Newfoundland. 

The Hon. Sir S. P. Sinsa, Member of 
the Executive Council of the Governor j 
of Bengal. 

Ma j or-General His Highness Sir Beefindar 
Singh, Mahindar Bahadur, G.C.I.E., 
G.B.E., Maharaja of Patiala. 


The following were also present : 


General Sir H. H, Wilson, K.C.B., D.S.O., 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
(for Minutes 1 to 7). 

Major-General F. H. Sykes, C.M.G., Chief 
of the Air Staff (for Minutes 1 to 7). 

Rear-Admiral G. P. W. Hope, C.B,, Deputy 
First Sea Lord (for Minutes 1 to 7). 

Mr. Philip Kerr. 


The Right Hon. Lord Robert Cecil, 
K.C., M.P., Assistant Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (for Minute 7). 

The Right Hon. W. S. Chercblll, M.P., 
Minister of Munitions (for Minute 8). 

Mr. H. C. M. Lambert, C.B., Colonial 
OfSice. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Newton, Con- 
troller, Prisoners of War Department 
(for Minute 7). 


Lieutenant-Colonel Sir M P. A. Hankey, K.C.B., Secretary. 
Lieutenant-Colonel L. Wilson, C.M.G., D.S.O., M.P., Assistant Secretary. 
Lieutenant-Colonel L. S. Ambry, M.P., Assistant Secretary. 
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Western Front. 


Divisions in 
Eeserve. 


H.M.S. “Vanity." 


Constantinople. 


Steamship 
‘ Justioia.” 


1. THE Chief of the Imperial General Staff said that there was 
no news to report from the Western front with the exception of the 
small gains of yesterday, already reported in the communiques. 

With reference to future operations. General Wilson said that 
General Foch was undecided whether to continue his operations 
without reorganisation, or to cease operations for two or three days 
in order to reorganise and start again. General Foch had not yet 
received reports as to the condition of his troops, but, when he had, 
he would then mate up his mind. Questioned as to whether 
General Foch had attained all that he expected. General Wilson said 
that, while General Foch had expected to attain more, he was 
content with the result of the operations. 


2. The Chief of the Imperial General Staff reported that on the 
whole of the German line on the Western front there were 33 entirely 
fresh divisions in reserve. Up to the present, 63 German divisions 
had been identified as having been engaged in the recent operations, 
and it was, of course, certain that other divisions had been engaged 
but not yet identified. Of the army of Prince Rupprecht, identifica- 
tions had been reported of 8 divisions. In connection with any 
move fiom the north of the German force. General Wilson said that 
hutting had been spotted in the vicinity of Bapaume, and that 
there was apparently a small movement south from Lille, but 
that there was very little information available on this subject. 


3. The Deputy First Sea Lord reported that H.M.8. “ Vanity ” 
struck a mine off the Firth of Forth on 23rd July, but had 
returned to harbour. 


4. The Deputy First Sea Lord stated that a report had been 
received from Mudros that Constantinople had been raided by six 
machines on the 23rd July. Considerable damage had been done 
by bombs being dropped on the aerodrome, the Admiralty, and 
particularly the dockyard. No massing of troops had been 
observed. 


5. Questioned as to the protection which had been given to 
steamship “ J usticia,” the Deputy First Sea Lord said that she was 
in a convoy with seven other ships and protected by eight destroyers. 
The first torpedo struck her in the engine room, and in the course 
of a few hours she was further protected by destroyers, trawlers, 
tugs, and sloops, which surrounded her during the night. Admiral 
Hope pointed out that, as she was in tow and proceeding at a very 
slow pace, she offered a very favourable target to submarine attack 
after being disabled. The “ Justicia” had been picked out of the 
convoy by the attacking submarines, which were apparently 
detei^mned to sink her. One German submarine had been sunk. 

The Prime Minister drew the attention of the Imperial War 
Cabinet to a statement published in the press that morning which 
j mention of the fact that one of the attacking submarines 
had been sunk. Mr. Lloyd George said that he considered that this 
^ateraent slioiild not Lave been passed by tbe Admiralty Press 
Censor in its incomplete form, as it was only fair to the British Navy 
th^ me ^nking of the German submarine should have been made 
^bhc. It was also very desirable that the Germans should realise 
that a siup, convoyed as steamship “ Justicia ” was, could not be 
sunk with impunity. 
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The Air Situation. 


Exchange of 
Prisoners of War. 


Oermans in China. 


The Imperial War Cabinet decided that — 

The First Lord of the Admiralty should be asked to publish an 
olhcial statement to the effect that one of the German 
submarines which participated in the attack of steamship 
“ J usticia ” had. been destroyed- 


6. The Chief of the Air Staff reported that he had been investi- 
gating the question of the increase in the number of German 
balloons destroyed by our machines. There was no change in our 
tactics. Our airmen, in default of finding very many aeroplanes to 
attack, have been attacking these balloons. 

General Sykes pointed out that there is an inclination on the 
part of the German machines to keep well behind the line. This, 
when taken in conjunction with bad weather, such as we have been 
having recently, generally meant slight relative increase in our 
missing — our airmen naturally incurring a greater danger in 
returning in the face of the prevalent strong south-westerly wind. 

Questioned with regard to any reported movement of troops. 
General Sykes indicated that, until yesterday, observation and 
reconnaissance had been much hampered by bad visibihty. Yester- 
day the weather was better, though there was still a high wind and 
a certain amount of cloud. No definite movement of the enemy had 
been traced. 

During the recent raids of the Independent Air Force no 
machines had been lost, although the aircraft defences on the 
German side had been considerably increased 


7. Lord Robert Cecil drew the attention of the Imperial War 
Cabinet to the reservation which the German delegates had made to 
the agreement with regard to the exchange of prisoners, namely, 
that it depended on the satisfactory settlement of the position of the 
Germans in China. He reminded the Imperial War Cabinet that it 
had been originally decided to deport all Germans in China to 
Australia, but subsequently, owing to the opposition of our Allies, 
we wished to divert the shipping required for this purpose to 
the transport of Czecho-Slovaks to Vancouver. This idea had been 
abandoned. The effect in China had been most unfortunate, as 
our change of policy was thought to have been due to German 
threats of reprisals Since then China of its own initiative had 
offered to intern 120 of the most important Germans in China, 
either on an island or in a secluded temple, and to put the remaining 
300 or 400 under special restrictions. Except the Belgians all our 
Allies had agreed to this proposal. If we now began to enter into 
negotiations with the Germans with regard to this principle they 
might refuse to accept anything less than being left at complete 
hberty in China. The Germans attached the greatest importance 
to their prestige and future trade in China, and this might lead 
them to take extreme measures, though he understood that Lord 
Newton considered the Germans were mainly anxious to save their 
face over this question. What he himself wished was to have the 
authorisation of the Imperial War Cabinet to go straight ahead and 
get the 120 Germans concerned locked up before starting negotiations 
with Germany about the exchange of prisoners. He quite realised 
that if subsequently the agreement about the prisoners broke down 
in consequence of this action a section of public opinion in this 
country might be very much upset. 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs pointed out that the 
Germans had previously threatened reprisals in this connection on 
civilians tmder their control. This would not affect us, as we had 
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more German civilianfc in our liands than they had of ours, hut it 
might affect the Belgians, and this probably accounted for the 
attitude of Belgium in connection with the Chinese proposal. 

Lord Newton said that be had discussed the matter confi- 
dentially with one of the German delegates, and gathered that the 
trouble had risen entirely from the boast which Von Kuhlmann had 
made in the Reichstag that the negotiations at The Hague had 
resulted in our climbing down over the question of the Germans in 
China. The chief anxiety of the German Government now was to 
save its own face in that connection. He would be in favour of 
signing the agreement and then let the Germans make any further 
proposal they chose in regard to their own subjects in China. He 
thought himself if the British Government said it would not put any 
direct pressure for internment on China that that would satisfy 
Germany. The Chinese were now going to intern them in any 
case. 

Lord Robert Cecil replied that if we made such a statement 
the Chinese Government would certainly not proceed with the 
internment. 

It was suggested that the best thing in view of the future 
would be to lepatriate the Germans to their own country, which 
could now be done overland. In answer to the objection that the 
Germans had previously rejected a suggestion to this effect, it was 
pointed out that they would not be in a strong position if were 
offered to them the alternative of internment in China or repatria- 
tion. 

The Imperial War Cabinet authorised — 

Lord Robert Cecil to press ofi with the present arrangements 
for the internment of Germans in China, and at the same 
time let it be known that we were prepared to agree to the 
alternative of repatriation for those who prefer it. 


8. Sir Joseph Ward, in continuing the discussion at the 
previous Meeting of l^e Imperial War Cabinet (Imperial War 
Cabinet 26, Minute 8), said that he agreed with Sir Robert Borden 
that the evolution in the circumstances of the Empire necessitated 
a change. The oversea Dominions now represented 16 millions of 
people who had taken up an immense burden in connection with 
the war. They would number some 40 million people before long, 
and it was obvious that they must have a say in the foreign policy 
of the Empire. He agreed absolutely with Sir Robert Borden that 
the position which existed before the war could not possibly continue. 
There must be consrdtation, in which no doubt the United Kingdom 
would still retain its predominance, and in which it could coxmt 
upon the loyal support of the oversea Governments. As a matter of , 
fact, the Dominion Governments at present were in a position of 
having to inform their people about decisions after they had 
been taken. They backed up these decisions loyally in order 
to prevent friction, but the situation could not continue. He con- 
sidered that the Dominions would have to have their voice on all 
questions of foreign poHcy, defence, and also inter-imperial trade. 
He instanced more particularly as one of the questions on which 
Imperial consultation would be necessary after the war, the disposal 
of the war stocks raised by the different Governments of the Empire, 
including the Government of India as well as that of the oversea 
Dominions, during the war, and at present immobilised. If they 
were all let loose in competition with each other in all the markets 
of the Empire and of the world outside, there would be heavy depre- 
ciation, by which the Dominions would be most seriously affected, 
ffis own opinion was that it would be desirable to unify all those 
issues in a common Empire stock, with a single rate of interest 
saleable anywhere in the Empire and outside. In any case, the 
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matter was one wiiicli co^ild not be settled, by stray visits of Dominion 
Financial ZMinisters to Dondoii to see tbe Oliancellor of Ibe Excbeq^uer. 
Il involved continons consultation. In answer to an interjection 
from I^lr. Hngbes tbat tbis involved some sort of Imperial Federation, 
Si' dosopb \^’ard said tLat be did not necessarily imply tbat. Ho 
one conld novr reasonably decide wbat could be done in tbe future. 
'■J'bat question woiild bave to be settled calmly and dispassionately 
at a subsequent date. At present tbe war came before anything 
else. 

As regards tbe actual measui'es required during tbe war to 
il .prove Imperial consultation, be doubted if any one man could carry 
o‘'it tbe combined duties already devolving upon tbe Frime Minister 
'5'’Licb migbt be involved in tbe resolution passed by tbe Imperial 
M’ar Conference. He associated bimself witb wbat bad been said 
bv others about tbe good work of tie Colonial Office, and tbougbt 
tbat if a separate Ministxy was required for Dominion business, 
tbe Secretary of State for tbe Colonies migbt as well carry on as 
before. In bis opinion, tbe only way in wbicb tbe wishes and 
aspirations of tbe Dominions could be met at tbe present time 
would be by permanent representation on the Imperial War Cabinet- 
Tbe few weeks fox* which tbe Imperial T^^ar Cabinet met at tbe 
present were not sufficient. In the interval vital matters were 
settled, and all tbe Dominions could do was to say “ yes’* afteiwards. 
Tbis was rmavoidable rmdex' tbe existing conditions, but no one 
could say tbat it was satisfactory. He pointed out tbat, since tbe 
last Imperial "War Cabinet bad met, tbe Hritisb Govex-nment bad 
bad to make very different decisions witb regard to wbicb its 
conduct of affairs bad been scrutinised since the Imperial "War 
Cabinet bad reassembled. Then again there was such a question as 
tbat of tbe unity of conti-ol of tbe Allied forces. Tbe Dominions had 
all been in favour of that, but tbe British Goveimment bad bad to 
deal witb certain difficulties in introducing tbat policy, and it migbt 
bave helped to an earlier solution of tbat difficxxlt problem if it bad 
been able to say tbat tbe Dominion Governments were in favour of tbat 
policy, and tbat it was, in fact, an Empire policy. His sxzggestion 
was that each of tbe Dominion Prime Ministers should leave a Minister 
permanently here when be went back. Tbis would make tbe voice of 
tbe Dominions in Imperial affairs a reality. Their voice was only a 
reality when a Minister was actually present in tbe War Cabinet. 
Tbis would also greatly help to solve tbe question of channels 
of communication, because the Prime Ministers conld then telegraph 
direct to their own colleagues in tbis country, who would be 
empowered to bring tbe matter forward before tbe War Cabinet, 
or to confer on it witb tbe Prime Minister. He considered tbis 
suggestion of Ministerial representatiou dui’ing tbe war and tbe 
period of reconstruction immediately after tbe war as tbe best 
temporary bridge tbat could be devised. Otherwise be was not in 
favoui' of any drastic changes xmtil tbe matter could be fully 
considered. 

Mr. Powell pointed out tbat tbe keynote of tbe whole discussion 
bad been frank recognition of tbe equality of status between tbe 
different nations of tbe Empire as the basis of any solution. Tbe 
question of any permanent reconstrxiction be assumed would be left 
until after tbe war, in accordance witb the resolution of tbe previous 
year’s Imperial Conference. He thought tbat would commeiid itself 
to public opinion in Canada, wbicb felt tbat tbe undivided energies 
of tbe Governments of tbe Empire should be devoted, to the actual 
conduct of tbe war. But tbis did not imply tbat nothing need be 
done in order to improve tbe existing channels of communication. 
W'bat General Smuts bad suggested was tbat tbe matter should be 
left over and not be dealt witb piece-meal. But be wished to draw 
attention to one partial step which bad been actually taken during 
tbe war, namely, tbe assembling of tbe Imperial War Cabinet, wbicb 
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liad Tj-iidoxibtedly been, nsefnl. Tbe time bad come, in bis opinion, 
for a fnrtber step to improve tbe existing situation, and to meet 
in some measure tbe legitimate sentiments of tbe Dominions. Tbeir 
national sentiment to-day was stronger than csver before, and sbonld 
receive some expression consistent witb tbe nnity of tbe Empire. 
He suggested tbat tbe status of tbe G-overnors-Q-eneral bad largely 
changed as a matter of practice, and urged tbat tbe change sbotild 
now be frankly recognised, and that tbe Governoi's-Greneral should 
no longer act as a channel of communication with tbe Colonial 
Office, "but should be confined to tbeir position as representatives of 
tbe Sovereign. Tbat would not involve any action beyond tbe 
decision of tbe Imperial War Cabinet, and a communication to tbe 
Covernors-General to tbat effect. Witb regard to tbe actual method 
of communication, be thought tbat there was a distinct difference 
between the class of questions which affect issues of war and peace, 
such as were in fact dealt by tbe Imperial War Cabinet, and 
such questions as were discussed at tbe Imperial Conference, or 
dealt witb in tbe ordinary course of business communications 
be f ween tbe Dominion Governments and tbe Colonial Office. He 
saw no reason "v^by communications of tbe first class, namely, those 
dealing witb Imperial W^ar Cabinet matters, should not be between 
Prime Ministex- and Prime Minister, tbe British Prime M in i ster 
xising the existing secretariat of tbe Imperial ^Var Cabinet for tbat 
purpose, even if communications on other classes of subjects 
remained as at present. 

Tbe Secretary of State for tbe Colonies expressed bis grateful 
appreciation of the references which bad been made to tbe great 
Department with which be was connected. As regards tbe changes 
which bad been advocated, they were based, not on any alleged 
shortcomings of tbe Colonial Office, but on a great central fact of 
Empire, namely, tbat tbe oversea Dominions were free nations witb 
an absolute control of tbeir own affairs, which entitled them to a 
different status from tbat which they bad hitherto held. If be 
offered anything which appeared in tbe nature of criticism, this was 
not because there was not in tbe Colonial Office any non possumus 
or factious attitude towards tbe change. Tbeir one desire was, if 
possible, to meet tbe demand which bad been put forward, and, 
above all, to strengthen tbe foundations of tbe Empire and to 
expedite its business. 

Tbe proposals which bad been made fell under two main beads, 
firstly, those which affected tbe permanent rearrangement of tbe 
British Government, and secondly, those concerned witb tbe imme- 
diate means for securing direct communication between tbe Prime 
Ministers of tbe Empire. 

"SVitb regard to tbe first set of proposals, be believed tbat tbe 
time bad come when such changes would have to be made. They 
would have to be considered by tbe British Government, as they 
involved changes in its own constitution and methods. He bad not 
put forward any proposals himself, but though be was quite ready 
to put his views on paper if desired. He agi'eed witb General Smuts 
tbat tbe wider question could not be settled now, lea-=t of all, at two 
or three discussions of tbe Impei'ial War Cabinet. If tbe Prime 
Minister thought it desirable to appoint a small committee, under, 
say. Lord Curzon as Chairman, to consider these matters, be would 
be very wilbng to serve on it, and tbe results might then be laid 
before tbe Imperial War Cabinet. As regards the minor questions 
of communication, be agreed witb tbe Chancellor of tbe Exchequer, 
who bad tbe most recent experience of Colonial Office administration, 
as bis predecessor, tbat within certain limits, which sbotild be clearly 
defined, there was no reason why there should not be direct communi- 
cation between tbe Dominion Prime Ministers and tbe British Prime 
Minister. There was in fact nothing to prevent it now except a-ri idea 
tbat the Colonial Secretary might possibly feel hurt. He assured them 
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tliat tliere wonld bo no siicli feeling as far as lie bimself was concerned. 
It was necessary, however, lor him to considei* the position of the 
British Pi’ime ilinister in the matter. It was not always realised in the 
Dominions that dierewas only one Colonial Secretary to five Governors- 
Oeneral of the Dominions, that every mail brought a very large numbex* 
of communications. It was necessary to find some way of seeing that 
the V, ork could I’eally be done, and that the Prime Alinister’s control 
should he real and not nominal. Communications came in not only 
on matters of co mm on co-operation, but there were complaints and 
criticisms of diffei'ent departments which the Colonial Office tried to 
accommodate. There must he someone to examine the cases 
generally, and to advise the Prime ^Minister. However, he agreed 
that the matter was one for the Prime Minister to decide for himself. 
He was, however, obliged to put before the Im perial "War Cabinet 
what he considered the most important aspect of this q^uestion of 
direct communication, namely, the effect upon the position of the 
Oovernors-Oeneral. He admitted the position had no doubt changed 
greatly in practice, hut he did not think it would be fair to the 
Oovernors-Oeneral to come to any conclusion on this matter without 
communicating with them more fully than was possible by cable, 
which he had already done, in order to give them an opportimity of 
stating their own views. He did not say that the Oovernors-Oeneral 
would he opposed to the proposed change in their position, but he 
thought that they should be consulted. 

Sir Robert Borden pointed ont that the British Government in 
communicating with the Dominion Governments did not commnnicate 
through the King. If there was to be absolute equality of status that 
course would be the logical correlative to the present system of 
communication with the Dominions throngh the Oovernors-Oeneral. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies pointed ont that the 
Oovernors-Oeneral were the representatives of His Majesty’s 
Government as well as of the Sovereign. 

Mr. Hughes replied that if His Majesty’s Government avowedly 
did not profess to exercise a control over the policy of the Dominion 
Governments, thei*e was no reason for the Oovernors-Oeneral to 
occupy this dual position. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies agreed, and expressed 
the view that he considered the change inevitable in the end, hut 
urged that the Oovernors-Oeneral should be consulted, as their 
position would he undeniably affected. He suggested the Imperial 
"War Cabinet shoxild make up its mind as to the pi-ecise nature of 
the changes which they wished to see carried out in this respect and 
embody them in a despatch to be sent to the Oovei-nors-Oenei-al. 

The Secretai'y of State for Jforeign Affairs said that, leaving 
aside the great problem of future reorganisation, there were two 
questions : — 

(i. ) Whether communication between the Dominion Oovem- 
ments and the British Government should go through 
the Oovernors-Oeneral or direct ? And, 

(ii.) If direct, should it go from Prime Minister to Prime 
Minister or through the Colonial Office ? 

As regards the first point, he was qnite clear personally that 
the system of commxxnication throngh the Oovernors-Oeneral was 
doomed, and belonged to a past epoch. As regards the second 
question, which he considered of less importance, the Colonial 
Secretary’s well-founded criticism might, in his opinion, be met with 
an expedient not unknown in foreign affairs. The Prime Minister 
frequently communicated with Allied Prime Ministers direct, an<l 
not through the Foreign Office orthodox channels. He saw no 
reason why the Px*ime Ministers of the Dominions should not com- 
municate with the Prime Minister on important matters when they 
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■wanted to do so, it being understood that commnrdcations normally 
■went tbrongb the established machinery of the Colonial Office. 

In answer to a suggestion from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that the Prime Uinister also sometimes wanted to correspond with 
another Allied Prime Minister quite privately, Mr. Balfoxir said that, 
■while not objecting to that, he did not think it desirable that this 
should occur too often. 

Lord Curzoa pointed oxit that in India the Viceroy was not 
merely the representative of the Sovereign, but also in the position 
of the Prime Minister of the Government. As such, his normal 
channel of correspondence with the British Goveimment was 
thx'ough the Secretary of State for India. But there were cases 
when he might ■wish to communicate with the Piime Minister 
directly. When he had been Viceroy he had, on several occasions, 
communicated directly with Lord Salisbury or with Mr. Balfour in 
that way, and no one had contested his I'ight to do so. There was no 
question of going behind the back of the Secretary of State for India. 
He knew for a fact that his letters would be shown to the Secretary ol 
State in every case. He saw no difficulty about the same procedure 
being adopted in the case of the Dominions. There might be cases 
of importance in which the Prime Ministers of the Dominions 
would corresx'ond with the British Prime Minister directly, and in 
those casefc. the latter would naturally put himself in touch with the 
Colonial Secretary. 

Mr. Chui chill expressed the hope that the larger question of 
Imperial i*econstxuctiou would not be regarded as unattainable oi* 
not worth discussing at the present moment. It was an urgent and 
vital necessity that could not be passed by. The great nations which 
composed the Empire could not be pushed this way or that way in 
future in matrers which concerned either war policy or war prepara- 
tions. The revolution which the war had caused carried that with it. 
He realised the immense difficulties in dealing with the question during 
the war, but he realised equally the difficulties in the way of dealing 
with it in time of peace. Having some experience as a party politician 
himself he was certain that in the United Kingdom the difficTxlties 
in the way of dealing with the question would be infinitely greater 
when peace had come. There would be acute party struggles, 
and the Opposition would strongly object to any prestige which the 
Government in office might acquire by its association with the 
Dominion Governments. The whole question would pass into the 
area of conti-oversy with all its difficxilties unsolved He thought it 
would be the greatest danger to the Empire if we came out of the 
war without settling this question. The metal was now molten and 
could be moulded. He agreed with the Colonial Secretary that it 
was desirable to investigate the question at once. 

Meanwhile, the first step to be taken was a purely practical one. 
It was necessary to put the machinery of the Imperial War Cabinet 
on a permanent }')asis, so that the common policy of the Empire 
should not pass completely out of the control of the Dominions for 
the months which intervened between two sessions. He thought it 
was perfectly simple for the Prime Minister of each Dominion to 
select a second Minister, one whom he regarded as next in 
importance to himself, who could be in this country when the Prime 
Minister himself returned to his Dominion. The Imperial War 
Cabinet could then continue, not necessarily with such frequency as 
during the present period of most active session, but, at any rate, at 
frequent intervals. In this way nine-tenths of the present difficulties 
coxild be got over. 

The Prime Minister considered that this had been one of the 
naost important debates that had ever taken place in the Imperial 
IVar Cabinet. It affected the future relations and the future 
efficiency of the Empire He entirely agreed -with Sir Robert 
Borden that it is quite impossible that the Empire coxild continue 
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on tlxe basis of tlie United Kingdom deciding tb.e policy and tlie 
Dominions joining in tlie bill. Tbei'e were two q[nestions before 

them, one tbat of tbe arrangements wbicli could be made dnring 

tlie war, wbicL. migbt be tentative and experimental, tbe otber tbat 
of permanent arrangements for tbe fntnre. Vritb regard to tbe first, 
tbe discussion bad ranged rouiid two proposals. Tbe least important 
of tbe two, tbougb by no means, ~nsig'nificant, was tbe proposal tbat 
tbe Dominion Prime Ministers should bave tbe rigbt to correspond 
directly witb tbeir opposite number in tbe XJnited Kingdom. Tbat 
rigbt was not challenged, and be did not see bow it could be 
challenged. Since tbe war there bad been a new method of com- 
munication between tbe Allied Grovernments of Europe, namely, 
tbat between tbe Heads of Governments directly as regards the 
conduct of tbe war. He recognised no limit of bis right to 
correspond witb M. Clemenceau or M. Orlando, and bad in fact 
corresponded regularly both witb tbe two Prime Ministers referred 
to and witb M. Clemenceau’s predecessors, M. Painleve and M. Ribot. 
Tbe men who bad tbe supreme responsibility bad not only a ngbt 
but a duty to communicate witb each otber, and tbe more closely 
they kept in touch tbe better. As far as method was concerned, 
these cornmunications sometimes went through tbe Foreign OfiB.ce, 
sometimes through tbe French Embassy, at otber times by direct 
messengers. Tbe subject-matter of these communications referred 
even more often to "War OflBce questions than to Foreign OfiBce 
questions. In each case be communicated them at once to tbe 
Departments concerned. Surely tbe same principle must apply to 
tbe Dominions, both as regards tbe conduct of tbe war and also in 
refei'ence to questions of peace. There should be tbe freest 
com iri Tzni cation between those who were in supreme charge of tbe 
destinies of tbe Dominions and tbe Prime Minister of this country- 
He agreed tbat, as tbe Secretary of State for tbe Colonies bad 
said, there bad existed a sort of feeling tbat such direct 
comm unication migbt interfere witb tbe susceptibilities of tbe 
Govemors-General or of tbe Colonial OflBce. He thought it 
sboTxld be clearly understood tbat there should be tbe same 
communication between tbe Prime Ministers of tbe Empire as 
between tbe Prime Ministers of tbe Alliance. He then read to tbe 
Imperial War Cabinet tbe following Resolution : 

(1.) Tbe Prime Ministers of tbe Dominions, as members of tbe 
Imperial War Cabinet, bave tbe rigbt of direct com- 
munication with tbe Prime Minister of tbe United 
Kingdom and vice v&'rsd. 

(2.) Such communications should be confined to questions of 
Cabinet importance. Tbe Prime Ministers themselves 
are tbe judges of such questions. 

(3.) Telegraphic communications between tbe Prime Min isters 
should, as a rule, be conducted through tbe Colonial 
OflBce machinery, but this will not exclude tbe adoption 
of more direct means of communication in exceptional 
circumstances. 

Tbe second and more important proposal was that dealing witb 
tbe machinery for consultation during tbe war. He agreed as to tbe 
incompleteness of tbe present arrangements- Tbe Imperial War 
Cabinet bad made a marked and very distinct advance in Imperial 
co-operation and consultation. But it was incomplete. In tbe 
previous year it bad met for two months and discussed very vital 
questions- But for bis own part be would bave preferred it to bave 
met in tbe autumn because some most important questions arose 

then, such as tbe offensive in Flanders, which bad tbe most 
important consequences for every part of tbe Empire, witb regard 
to which be should like to bave bad tbe views of tbe Dominion 
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Prime Ministers. SulDseq^uently tliere liad been various semi-official 
advances witb regard to peace, and again tbe great q^nestion of unity 
of command. All tbese matters were vital, and tbere bad been no 
moans of commnnicating witb regard to tbem. He asked tbem to 
contemplate wbat migbt happen wben tbey now dispersed. lATben 
tbe German offensive bad finally failed, tbe Germans would come 
forw^ard witb proposals wbicb migbt conceivably be wortb 
eonsidei'ation. He was quite clear tbat tbe Dominions should be 
consulted as to tbe steps to be taken in tbat case. Then, again, tbe 
Dovninions would be vitally affected by tbe decision of next year’s 
campaign. There were many other points of first-class importance 
witb regard to wbicb it would be a great strength to tbe British 
Government to have tbe views of tbe Dominions. He did not think 
that tbe Imperial M^ar Cabinet should separate on this occasion 
witboet deciding to adopt some measure by wbicb it migbt be 
possible to secure continuous consultation. The suggestion bad 
been made that tbe Dominions should appoint a IMinister who could 
evpross their views, and who would be available to attend meetings 
of tbe Imperial "War Cabinet. Those migbt take place once a week 
or once a fortnight, or more often if pressure of business demanded 
it. He considered tbat this suggestion would enable tbe sittings of 
the Imperial "War Cabinet to be continuous, and would thus provide 
a means of consultation on tbe most important questions of common 
interest. 

As regards tbe wider question of tbe permanent machinery of 
Imperial organisation, be agreed witb Mr. Cliurcbill tbat it woxild 
be easier to set up some machinery during tbe war than after- Tbat 
bad been tbe experience of tbe German Empire, wbicb bad been, 
set up in tbe beat and warmth of a great victoi-y. He feared tbat 
after tbe war we should all be so much absorbed witb tbe needs of 
reconstruction in industry, in finance, and witb regard to labour 
tbat be almost doubted our abibty to concentrate on tbe question of 
Imperial co-operation. He woxdd therefore strongly deprecate tbe 
suggestion tbat tbe constitution of tbe permanent machinery should 
be postponed until after tbe war. So much bad been achieved for 
mankind, through tbe assistance of tbe British Empire, tbat it would 
be a disaster for humanity, as a whole, if tbe Empire fell to pieces 
after tbe war. He would therefore suggest tbat steps should be 
taken now, not indeed to set up macbmei-y, but for tbe careful 
consideration of tJais question of machinery, ao tbat wben tbe 
Imperial 'War Cabinet met again in tbe following year, or before, 
tbey would have available tbe judgment of tbe men whom tbey bad 
deputed to investigate and study tbe subject. He invited tbe 
members of tbe Imperial W^ar Cabinet to think out tbe best method 
of investigating tbe problem. It migbt be possible to set up a 
Committee of men of knowledge and experience, who, witb tbe 
guidance of high authorities on constitutional questions, migbt go 
into tbe matter at leisure, and produce a report in time to send it 
out to tbe Dominions before tbe Prime Ministers came back for tbe 
next session. 

Mr. Hughes considered tbat tbe Prime Minister’s first suggestion 
as to direct commrmication was most satisfactory, and would serve. 
With regard to tbe second suggestion, be thought tbe weak point 
of tbe proposal was tbat no one could speak witb final authority 
except tbe Prime Ministers. Other Ministers could only I'epresent 
tbe Prime Ministers. He therefore urged tbat, in any case, before 
tbe Prime Ministers separated on tbe present occasion tbey should 
arrive at a 'clear basis witb regard to tbe attitude of tbe Imperial 
War Cabinet towards peace terms and tbe general conduct of 
tbe war. 

With regard to , tbe third suggestion, be considered tbat if a 
Co mmi ttee were set up in this cojimtry to discuss and devise a 
scheme of Imperial Federation, Australia would not have anything 
to do witb it. 
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The Prime Minister pointed ont that his sugg'estion did not 
imply a scheme of Imperial Pederation, hu-t only the consideration 
of the machinery for condnctin^ the business of the Empire in 
futnre. 

Mr. Suglies sugg^ested that Australia had not been prepared to 
adopt its own constitution withoxit a referendum, and would be 
su-^picious of any body that proposed to discuss the future consti- 
tution of the Empire. It would at once be said that Australia’s 
freedom was being bartered away. He doubted whether, from the 
Australian point of "view at any rate, this was the best time for 
dealing with the matter. A plebiscite of the Australian soldiers at 
the front at this moment would be overwhelming against such a 
proposal. He had discussed the matter in all the G-overnments of 
which he had been a member in Australia. He agreed that the 
present position was impossible and rotten. He thought that the 
view of the Australian people would be that, if Australian represen- 
tatives were sent to a Council of Empire, they would be entangled 
and doubly committed if a war bx’oke out, and that the last state 
would, in fact, be worse than the first. 

Sir Robert Borden admitted that a similar view was also held in 
certain sections in Canada. Sir W. Lauriei' had always taken up 
that attitude. He himself had disagreed. He would himself sooner 
go out of the Empire altogether than adopt this attitude- If he 
stayed in the Empire it was on condition that he had a voice in the 
conduct of its affairs. 

Mr. Hughes agreed with that point of view, but asked the Prime 
Minister to re-state his idea. 

The Prime Minister said that what he had in his mind was only 
a committee to investigate the machinery for carrying on the business 
of the Empire after the war. There were such questions as foreign 
treaties, the co-operation of the different armies and navies of the 
Empire, with regard to which he considered that a committee might 
now be set up to investigate and report to the Imperial "War Cabinet 
in time for the Dominion Prime Ministers to receive it before they 
came to the next meeting. 

Mr. Hughes did not consider the case for the proposed Com- 
mittee had been satisfactorily made out. The Australian Govern- 
ment could always consult the Admiralty or the AVar Office. As 
regards treaties, at any rate commercial treaties, they were only 
bound after they had assented to them. He wished to make it clear 
that he was not expressing his personal opinions, but those of 
Australia. He thought that if the proposal were made public it 
would cause trouble in Australia, where there was only a narrow 
span between those who stood for the Empire and those who 
were in favour of disruption. 

General Smrxts thought there was nothing in the Prime 
Minister’s proposal which was not really implied in the second part 
of Mr. Hughes’ own resolution. He agreed, however, that the 
annoxmcement of a Committee sitting to study the constitution of 
the Empire would not only have a bad effect in Australia, but else- 
where. In his opinion the third proposal could best be regarded in 
the light of the proposal made with regard to Imperial representa- 
tion. He suggested that the Dominion Ministers who were left to 
represent their Governmencs in this country could join with other 
members of the War Cabinet informally, without constituting a 
formal Committee, announced to the world as such, and thresh out 
those problems at leisure. 

Sir Robert Borden saw no difficulty in the suggestion with 
regard to resident Ministers. Canada had already a AJinister in 
this country, and could either extend his powers, or, if necessary, 
appoint another. As far as the third proposal made by tiie Prime 
Minister went, he did not think it desirable to set xip a formal 
Committee. Such a step might be misconstrued in Canada, where 
there was general satisfaction with the resolution passed at the 
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Imperial War Conference last year. Nevertlieless, there was a great 
advantage in doiiog something in the meantime and making prepara^ 
tions for the Constitntional Conference contemplated hy that resoln- 
tion. Unless there was proper preparation there eonld he no good 
resnlts. He thonght the qnestion shonld he taken into further 
consideration . 

{The discussion voaus adjourned until Tuesday, 30th July.') 

2, Whitehall Gardens, S, , 

July 25, 1918. 
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Minutes of the Twenty -eighth Meeting of the Imperial War Cabinet, held in London at 
10, Downing Street, S.W., on Tuesday, July 30, 1918, at 11*30 A.ic. 

Present : 

The Pkime Mi^tister of the Uotied Kinghom (m the Chair). 

The Right Hon. the Eahe Cttezon of The Eight Hon. Sir Robert L. Bordkw, 
Kedleston, K.G-., Q.C.S.I., G.C.I E., G.C.M.G , K.C., Prime Minister of 

Lord President of the Council. Canada. 

I Colonel the Hon. C. C. Ballantynb-, 

The Right Hon. A. Bonae Law, M.P., Minister of Naval Service, and Minister 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. of Marine and Fisheries, Canada. 

The Right Hon. W. M. Hughes, Prime 

The Right Hon. G. N. Barnes, M.P Minister of Australia. 

j The Right Hon. J. Cook, Minister of the 

The Right Hon. Austen Chamberlain, Nav\, Australia. 

M.I'. The Right Hon. W. F. Massey, Prirae 

Minister of New Zealand. 

The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, O.M., M.P., The Right Hon. Sir Joseph Ward, Bart., 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. K.C.M.G., Minister of Finance, New 

I Zealand. 

The Eight Hon. Sir G. Cave, K.C., M.P., | Lieutenant-General the Right Hon. 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs. J C. Smuts, E1.C., Minister for Defence, 

' Union of South Africa. 

The Right Hon. W. Long, M. P., Secretary ' The Right Hon H. Burton, IC.C., Minister 
of State for the Colonies ' of Railways and Harbours, Union of 

I South Africa. 

The Right Hon E. S. Monta(:.u, M.P., The Right Hon. W, F. Lloyd, K.C., Prime 
Secretary of State for India. Minister of Newfoundland. 

i The Hon. Sir S. P. Sinha, Member of 

The Right Hon. Viscount Milner, G.C.B., i the Executive Council of the Governor 
G.C.M.G., Secretary of State for War. i of Bengal. 

The following were also present : 

Admiral Sir R. E. Werlyss, G.C.B., 

C.M.G., M.V.O., First Sea Lord and 
Chief of the Naval Staff. 

Rear-Admiral G. P. ^V’. Hope, C.B , Deputy 
First Sea Lord (for Minutes 1 to 8). 

General Sir H. H. Wilson, Iv.C.B., D.S.O., 

Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

Major-General Sir G. M “W. Maodonogh, 

K.O.M.G., C.B., Director of Military 
Intelligence. 

Lieutenant-General Sir C. F. N. Maoread y, 

G.C.M.G., K.C.B., Adjutant-General to 
the Forces (for Minutes 5 to 8) 

Major-General F H. Sykes, C.M.G., Chief 
of the Air Staff. 

Captain H. K. Kitson, R.N., Admiralty 
(foi Minutes 5 to 8). 

Lieutenant- Colonel Sir M. P. A. Hankby, K.C B., Seoretai'y. 

Mr. Thomas Jones, Assistant Secretar'y 

Captain L. F. Burgis, Assistant Secretary. 

Lieutenant-Colonel L. S. Amery, M.P., Assistant Secr^ary 


The Right Hon. Lord Robert Cecil, 
K-.C,, M.P., Assistant Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 

The Right Hon. W. S. Churchill, M.P. 
Minister of Munitions. 

The Right Hon. Lord Newton, Conj 
troller. Prisoners of War Departmen 
(for Minutes 5 to 8). 

Mr. J. F. Hope, Prisoners of War Deparlj 
ment (for Minutes 5 to 8). 

Lieutenant-General Sir H. E, Belfield, 
K.G.B., D.S.O., Director pf Prisoners of 
War Department (for Minutes 6 to 8}. 

Mr. H. C. M. Lambert, C.B., Colonial 
Office. 

Mr. Philip Kerr. 
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The Western 
Front. 


Air Operations : 
Imbros. 

Attack on 
Aerodrome. 

Constantinople. 


Man Power: 
Munition Workers" 
Strike. 


Exchange of 
Prisoners of War, 


1. THE Chiet of the Imperial Q-eneral Staff reported that one 
more division from Prince Rupprecht’s army had been identified on 
the German battle front, making a total of nine. This left twenty- 
seven fresh divisions on the whole German front, of which twenty- 
one were with Prince Rupprecht. During- the counter-offensive 
four British and seven American divisions had been engaged. The 
total number of prisoners taken from the enemy was probably not 
far short of 30,000. The Germans were putting up a very good 
fight during their retreat. 


2. The Deputy First Sea Lord reported that an air attack was 
made on Sunday,' the 28th July, on R.A.F. aerodrome, Imhros, 
resulting in the total destruction of one Bessonean hangar and the 
seven Sop with Camels it contained. There were no casualties. 


.3. The attention of the Imperial War Cabinet was called to the 
desirability of carrying on bombing operations on Constantinople. 

The C^ief of the Air Staff said that it had been decided to 
strengthen the units at Mudros for this work. 


4. With reference to War Cabinet 451, Minute 11, the Minister 
of Munitions reported that the strike among the munition workers 
against the embargo on the employment of skilled men was at an 
end, and the Government Committee appointed to enquire into the 
best method of working the embargo would meet on the following 
day. The strike was remarkable, not only as showing the great 
power of public opinion, hut also the influence exercised by 
discharged sailors and soldiers in bringing the strike to a speedy 
end. 

The Prime Minister, in congratulating the Minister of Muni- 
tions, said that a noticeable feature of the industrial situation was 
the increasing cleavage between the skilled and unskilled workers. 


5. With reference to War Cabinet 445, Minute (5, the Imperial 
War Cabinet had before them an Agreement arrived at between 
delegates of the British and German Governments concerning 
the exchange of combatant prisoners of war and civilians 
(Paper G.-219), v/hich now required to be ratified by the Govern- 
ment in order to be put into effect. 

The Prime Minister asked whether there was any doubt about 
the desirability of ratifjung this Agreeinent. 

The First Sea Lord said that the Admiralty had one very 
important objection, inasmuch as in Article 2 there was a clause 
missing, which related to the exchange of submarine officers and 
crews. The uiissing clause provided that there should he no 
such exchange. 

Sir George Cave explained that the exception was in the original 
draft, but he was informed that, by a printer’s error, it had been 
dropi^ed out, and steps were being taken to rectify the omission. 
The Agreement ^without this exception) had, however, been signed 
by the delegates of both countries, and there was a possibility 
of the Germans denying that the omission was a mistake. 

Some doubt was expressed as to whether it would be possible 
for the British Government to refuse their sanction to an Agreement 
which the British delegates had signed, if the Germans insisted 
that this clause had not been left out in error. Bi particular, it 
was pointed out that it would be extremely difficult to defend in 
Parliament a refusal, based on these grounds, to ratify the Agree- 
ment. It was explained that there were only twenty-five German, 
submarine officers in Holland to whom this clatise applied. The 
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British Prisoners 
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in Germany and 
Holland. 
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Firbt Sea Lord p luted out. however, that the German submarine 
officers were 'erv hipLly reined nar n, and Germany would gain a 
tremendunej advantage i her captured officers were enabled to 
retiirn and ‘riin utLor^ la this very teehnieal work. The relative 
success we ha 1 achieved in our anti-submarine campaign was to a 
great extent due to the lack ol training of a large part of the crews 
of German sid inaiinet, aii'l consequently the return of twenty-five 
experienced bi Innarine officers, avaiiable as instructors, would 
exercise an 'effect out of all proportion to their numbers. 

The Imperial War Cabinet look note of the First Sea Lord’s 
serious objection to the ratification of the Agreement unless the 
correclion reieri’ed to wa.s made. Inscauuch, however, as very 
large cj^uestions of policy and considerable Parliamentary difficulties 
are Involved in a proposal to destrov. by refusing to ratify, an 
Agreement which has l^een actually sianed, they considered that, if 
the protest is to be pressed, it must be made formally by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. 

The Imperial War Cabinet liecided that — 

{a.) The Hague Prisoners Agreement should be ratified on the 
understanding that the portion of article 2 relating to 
submarine prisoners, which had been omitted by a 
printer’s error, shoiild be restored. 

(h.) The correction of this printer’s error should not be pressed 
to the point of our declining to ratify the Agreement if 
the enemy could not be induced to admit the error. 


0 The Director of Military Intelligence then I'aised the question 
of the ill-treatment of our men by the Germans because they refused 
to do certain work which they regarded as not distinctly connected 
with the operations of war. Although this question was not directly 
connected with the Agreement under discussion, he thought that 
the phrase “ work connected with the operations of war ” should be 
more distinctly defined. 

Some discussion followed as to the meaning of this phrase, and 
it was generally agreed that, in these days, it was very difficult to 
find any work for prisoners of war which was not connected with 
the war. 

The Imperial War Cabinet decided that — 

(a.) As this question was not directly connected with the Agree- 
ment, it should be dealt with as a separate question. 

(h.) The Director of Military Intelligence should prepare a 
memorandum, endeavouring to define more precisely the 
meaning of the phrase “ work connected with the opera- 
tions of war,” and shotdd place himself in communication 
with the Prisoners of War Department, with a view to 
concerting such action as might be deemed expedient 
and practicable. 


7. The Imperial War Cabinet had before them notes of state- 
ments and stiggestions made by Miss Vulliamy regarding the 
treatment of Jferitish prisoners of war in Germany and Holland 
(G.T.— 5083;, and a memorandum by Sir George Cave (Paper G.T.— 
5135) on the same subject. 

Sir George Cave stated that Miss Vulliamy’s suggestion hfo. 1 
would have been met by the suggestion made at the Hague that 
15,000 privates should be first exchanged, hut he understood that 
this had been given up at the roqtiest of the Dutch Government. 
Miss VuUiamy’s suggestions Nos. 2 to 4 would be met if the Hague 
Agreement were ratified by the Government. 

W^ith regard to suggestion Mo. 5 (6), in which it was suggested 
that we shotdd use German officer prisoners, and especially those of 
aristocratic connections, as a lever through which to get proper 
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treatment for onr own privates, ttie !Prime Minister said tliat tliis 
raised a very difficult question, and lie tliouglit it should be very 
seriously considei'ed. 

Sir Robert Borden stated that he had recently interviewed a 
certain numbei’ of Canadian officers who had returned from prisoner 
camps in Germany. These officers had assured him that it was 
useless fox- us in this country to pi-actise severity against the German 
rank and file, but that if we retaliated on their officers, especially 
officei s of the German aristocracy, thei-e would be very different 
results. The treatment of oxxr officers and men in some of the 
German prisoner camps amounted to slow assassination. He 
admitted tbat we could not compete with the Germans in brutality, 
but he thought that we should do something to stiffen the treatment 
of the German nobility. 

The Prime Minister said that Germany might reply that we 
were deliberately starving their country, and that therefore they 
could not undei'take to feed prisoners of war better than their own 
population. There had been a great outcry in this country when 
people imagined that German prisoners of war were being fed more 
sumptuously than the civilian population. 

The Imperial War Cabinet decided that 

Lord Robert Cecil, with the assistance of Lord Newton and 
Sir Robert Borden, should investigate this subject and 
prepare a memorandum with any suggestions they might 
arrive at, for submission to the Imperial War Cabinet. 

With regard to Miss Vulliamy’s suggestion No. 6, that a food 
expei't shoxild be sent by the Government to Holland to look into 
the entire food situation and to improve the working of the existing 
contract, Lord Milner stated that the War Office had already taken 
up this question. 

The Adjutant-General said there were two propositions : First, 
that the existing contract with the Butch firm should be bx-oken ; 
secondly, that the Quartennaster-General should arrange to send 
over bully beef and biscuits to supplement the present rations of 
OUT prisoners. The Adjutant-General had hoa^d that morning that 
the Quaoitermas ter- General would be able to arrange this, provided 
the Secretary of State for Wax- approved. 

The Imperial War Cabinet took note of the steps the W'ar 
Office had taken in this direction, but requested — 

The Seci-etary of State for War to see that a suitable man, with 
the necessary experience, was sent out to Holland to 
endeavour to improve the working of the existing contract 
with the Bntch firxn. 

With regard to Miss Vnlliamy’s suggestion No. 7, that the 
British Government should make themselves dix-ectly responsible for 
the development of industries in -which all British prisoners of war 
in BWland could be employed, it was stated that the Red Gross had 
undertake^ this woik in Switzerland, and that their efforts had met 
with considerable success. It was suggested that Major Mitchell, 
who had undertaken this work, should proceed to Holland and 
endeavoui- to org-anise the Red Cross work in that country on the 
same lines as he had organised it in Switzerland. 

The Imperial War Cabinet approved this suggestion, and 
directed — 

General Belfield to approach Majox- Mitchell, and i-eqnest him 
to undei-take this work in Holland. 

W^ith regard 1o_ Miss Vnlliamy’s suggestion No. S, that women 
should be sent over in greater ixxxmbex-& to Holland, Sir George Cave 
said that he thought it should be possible ip, institute a system of 
leave, by which prisoners could come over to this countxy in larger 
numbers. 
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It vras also stated that it miglit be possible to increase the 
number o£ ■women sent out to Holland ■under the auspices of the 
Y.M.CJ.A. and as V.AD.’s, the present number of women going out 
in this capacity being very limited. 

On the other hand, it was pointed out that, if the agreement 
now under consideration was ratified, the acute difficulty in regard 
to men uho had long been i-Lterned in Holland would not arise, and 
it was suggested that, in these circumstances, it was hardly worth 
while to devote tonnage for this object. It was explained, however, 
that the men from O ermant , taking the places of •those sent home 
from Holland, wotild still be affected. 

The Imperial War Cabinet directed — 

The W ar Office, in consultation with the Admiralty, to endeavour 
to provide gi'eater facilities for women going out to Holland- 


8. The attention of the Imperial War Cabinet was called to the 
possibility of great discontent being caused if a preponderance of 
officers were returned to this country before the N.C.O.’s and men. 

In this connection it was pointed out that the Hutch G-ovem- 
ment had insisted that all officers and men in Holland should be 
evacuated to England before a further consignment of prisoners was 
received from Germany. 

Lord Newton said that, as there were now in Holland only 700 
officers compared to 5,300 N.C.O.’s and privates, he did not think 
the public could imagine that the N.C.O.’s and men were receiving 
less consideration than the officers. 

While accepting this view, the Imperial War Cabinet were of 
opinion, however, that it would nevertheless be advisable to give 
publicity to the demands of the Hutch Government in this respect, 
and they directed — 

Lord Newton to take the necessary action at an opportune 
moment. 


Channels of 
Communication 
between the 
Dominions and the 
United Kingdom. 


9. In continuation of previous discussions (Imperial War 
Cabinet 2G, Minute 8, and Imperial War Cabinet 27, Minute 8), the 
Imperial War Cabinet considered the following three draft resolu- 
tions, which had been circulated by ■the Prime Minister as a basis 
for discussion : — 


I. — (1.; The Prime Ministers of the Hominions, as inembem of 

the Imperial War Cabinet, have the right of direct 
communication with the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom and vice versd. 
f2.) Such communications should be confined to questions 
of Cabinet importance. The Prime Ministers them- 
selves are the judges of such questions. 

(3.) Telegraphic communications between the Prime 
Ministers should, as a rule, be conducted through 
the Colonial Office machinery, hut this will not 
exclude the adoption of more direct means of com- 
munication in exceptional circumstances. 

II. — In order to secure continuity in the work of the Imperial 

War Cabinet and a permanent means of consulta- 
tion during the war on the more important questions 
of common interest, the Prime Minister of each 
Hominion has the right to nominate a Cabinet 
Minister either as a resident or visitor in London to 
represent him at meetings of the Imperial War 
Cabinet to be held regularly between the plenary 
sessions. 
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III. — Tiiese representatives of tlie Dominions, together witb. 

otber members nominated, by tbe Prime Minister of 
tbe Dnited Kingdom, sb-onld. meet as an informal 
Committee to investigate tbe machinery for carrying 
on tbe business of tbe Empire aftei* tbe war. 

Sir rioI>ert Borden informed tbe Imperial "War Cabinet tbat tbe 
Dominion Prime Ministers, witb tbe exception of Mr. Lloyd, wbo bad 
been out of l.ondon, bad beld a meeting on tbe previous day to 
discuss tbese proposals, and bad arrived at tbe following conclusions. 
Tbe tirst proposal seemed to tbem only to embody wbat bad already 
been practically decided upon. As regards tbe second proposal, 
tboy could se'=‘ no I'eason wby it should not be carried out, and were 
prepared to accept it. As regards tbe third proposal, while fully 
appreciating tbe necessity of consideration in advance of tbe 
Imperial problem, and of informal consultation on tbe question, 
tbej’' were not prepared to agree in tbe desirability of setting up even 
an infni-mal Committee. The whole qxxestion was, in accordance witb 
tbe Resolution passed by last year’s Imperial I,Var Conference, to 
come before a Constitutional Conference after tbe war. IKe exact 
composition and powers of tbat Conference, whether it would meet 
witb plenary or more limited powers, or merely for consideration 
and report, was not yet settled. Before it met, tbe subject would, 
no doubt, be freely discussed in tbe different Parliaments and in tbe 
Press, and might most usefully form tbe subject-matter of informal 
consultation between tbe G-overnments. But if any Committee, 
even tbe informal Committee suggested in tbe third proposal, were 
set up, tbe fact would inevitably become public, and tbe different 
Grovernments would continually become involved in explanations as 
to wbat tbat Committee was not intended to do. In tbe end, as one 
of bis colleagues bad remarked, tbe public would begin to ask : 
“ "Wbat tbe devil tbe Committee was intended to do ? ” 

Mr. Hughes said tbat bis views coincided, in tbe main, witb 
Sir Robert Borden’s. He thought there was a distinct dangei* in 
setting up stxcb a Com m ittee, and felt sure it wo^^ld do more barm 
than good. 

Mr. Massey said tbat be agreed witb tbe iirst proposal, although 
be intended, in ordinary circumstances, to continue following tbe 
normal procedure of communication through tbe Governor-General 
and tbe Colonial Office. As regai'ds tbe second proposal, be felt 
certain tbat tbe public iu tbe United Kingdom and in tbe 
Dominions, which had approved of tbe siimmoning of tbe Imperial 
'SVar Cabinet, would approve of this further step. iSfew Zealand 
would certainly greatly appreciate tbe privilege of being able to 
send a Minister, either permanently or on a visit, to take part in 
tbese regular Meetings of the Imperial War Cabinet, even if, at tbe 
moment, it was not in a position to make use of it. He wished to 
repeat what be bad said on a previous occasion, tbat representation 
fox* this purpose must be by an actual Cabinet Ministei’. Ko High 
Coimnissioner could repi'esent bis Government for tbat purpose, 
although conceivably tbe Cabinet Minister resident in London might 
also cai*ry ont a High Commissioner’s dxities. As regards tbe third 
proposal and the question which underlay it, be wished to 
emphasise that, while in favour of tbe closest possible xxnion, be was 
opposed to Imperial Federation. It was just because be was an 
ardent Imperialist tbat be was so opposed, for tbe present, at any 
rate. Imperial Federation meant an Imperial Parliament and a 
right to levy taxes. ISTew Zealand, loyal as it was, would never 
consent to be taxed by a Parliament outside its own boundaries. 
Tbat was tbe practical fact, however admirable in theory a common 
Parliament and common taxes might be. To attempt to enforce 
Imperial Federation at tbe present time would only involve a 
repetition of tbe Boston Tea Pax*ty. Kot tbat be was afraid of any 
infringement of Dominion autonomy involved in closer xxnion. 
“Autonomy,” witb some people, was, like “Mesopotamia,” a blessed 
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word. Tliere was no qnestioning of tire autonomy of the Dominions, 
brit only a question of their right to have a share in the framing of 
the foreign policy and defence policy of the Empire. He was 
convinced that in this matter it was desirable to go slowly. One 
rash step might postpone development for years. 

General Smuts thought that Sir Robert Borden had stated the 
conclusions of the Dominions very fairly. In his opinion, the really 
important step was involved in the second proposal. With regard 
to this, the Dominions felt that the decision now taken should not be 
piit before the public as a new departure, but rather as a matter of 
course, a natural development of a policy which had already been 
accepted in principle. W^ith regard to the third proposal, he 
thought that very useful work might be done in studying the 
problem of the Imperial Constitution without the creation of a 
Committee. 

Mr. ULoyd, while agreeing with his Dominion colleagues as 
regards the second and third proposals, wished to be quite clear 
as to the meaning of the first proposal ; did it mean that, in the 
normal course, correspondence between the Dominions and the 
United Kingdom Government went through the Governors-General 
to the Colonial Office, as in the past, and that in abnormal 
circumstances it would in future go to the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, either through the existing machinery of the 
Governors-General and Colonial Office or directly ? 

It was generally agreed that this was so. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies said he could not help 
expressing the honest regret of himself and of his colleagues in the 
Colonial Office that these alterations had been passed so rapidly, 
and that more time had not been taken to consider them. He was 
in some difficulty as to what the future procedure was to be, and 
what alternative telegraphic machinery was to be employed to that 
already in existence. 

Sir liobert Borden explained that he had occasionally 
telegraphed either through the Governor-General or through the 
High Commissioner. In the latter case he had always, as a matter 
of courtesy, informed the Governor-General of his action. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies said that the effect 
the change would have on the position of the Governors-General and 
the Colonial Secretary wotdd depend very much on how it worked 
out in practice. For himself, and for the Governors-General, whose 
interests he represented as a Minister, all he could say was that he 
believed they could loyally accept the Cabinet decision as he did, 
but they and he must reserve their absolute freedom of action ; 
so mxich must depend on the interpretation given to, and the use . 
made of, the new conditions that they and he must not be bound 
by the decision arrived at to-day, btit must be free to take such 
action as they thought fit when they knew from experience what the 
result had been. 

For the Governors-General he could .say with certainty that 
some of them viewed the change with considerable perturbation. 

Mr. Hughes thought that things would work out without diffi- 
culty in practice. After all, it was very I'arely that a Prime Minister 
was not on intimate terms with the Governor-General. His own 
experience had been that, so far from being hampered by the 
Governor-General, he had always had the machinery of Government 
House freely at his disposal. In communicating directly, in future, 
as proposed, he would naturally ask his Governor-General whether 
he had any objection, and, equally naturally, the Governor-General 
would put his cypher at his disposal. 

jMr. Montagu pointed out that, as the actual wording of the 
second proposal stood at present, there was no provision for the 
repi’esentation of India at the future meetings of the Imperial War 
Cabinet in the intervals between the plenary sessions. He assumed 
that this was not the intention, but he had no proposals to make at 
the moment. He would wish to consult the Viceroy. 
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Tiie Prime IMinisxer assseiiteil, and a&ked iiim to submit 
proposals latei’. 

Tlie Prime Minister tbonglit th.at tbe announcement wLicli 
Sir Robert Porden bad made very fairly met tbe wishes of tbe 
British section of the Imperial War Cabinet. He quite understood 
the difficulties which the Dominion Representatives had experienced 
with regard to the third proposal. He realised that the public 
opinion of the Dominions was naturally apprehensive lest anything 
should be done at this end to impinge on their freedom and inde- 
pendence of action. There was, of course, no real danger of the 
British Government repeating the mistake committed with regard to 
the American Colonies ; it was not often that so cardinal an error 
coxild be committed twice over where the punishment had been so 
sharp. He agreed, however, that it was not desirable to press the 
third proposal, more particularly as the first two, in substance, gave 
all that was necessary to cover the third. The first two would, in 
fact, see us through the pr.esent war ; and if the system thus set in 
operation justified itself during the war, as, indeed, it had already 
done so far, it would probably also cover the period after the war. 
Ln any case, he was clear that the Dominions, which had already 
done so much in the common cause, had a right to a say in the 
settlement of this particular dispute and of all possible future 
disputes. As regards the first proposal, he quite agreed that the 
direct communication there indicated was not to be the normal 
regular machinery. On the other hand, if, for instance, a Dominion 
Minister wished to communicate with the British Government on 
such matters as had formed the subject of Sir Robert Borden’s 
opening remarks at the present session of the Imperial 'War Cabinet, 
he thought that was clearly a case for direct communication to the 
Prime Minister. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies agreed. 

The Prime Minister added that, with regard to the second pro- 
posal, he entirely shared the view expressed by Mr. Massey, that 
only a Cabinet Minister' in touch with his own Government would 
be a suitable representative at meetings of the Imperial W'ar Cabinet. 

Sir Robert Borden and Mr. Hughes remarked that this went 
without saying. 

Subject to the representation of India under* Resolution II being 
settled between the Prime Minister, the Secz-etary of State for India, 
and the Viceroy, the Imperial War Cabinet accepted the following 
resolutions submitted by the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom : — 

I- — (1*) The Prime Ministers of the Dominions, as members of 
the Imperial War Cabinet, have the right of direct 
communication with the Prime TSIinister of the 
United Kingdom, and mee 'oenrscL. 

(2.) Such communications should be confined to questions 
of Cabinet importance. The Prime Ministers them- 
selves are the judges of such questions. 

(3.) Telegraphic communications between the Prime 
Ministers should, as a rule, be conducted through 
the Colonial Office machinery, but this will not 
* exclude the adoption of more direct means of 
communication in exceptional circumstances. 

TI* — lu order to secure continuity in the work of the Imperial 
War Cabinet and a permanent means of consul- 
tation during the war on the more important 
questions of common interest, the Prime Minister 
of each Dominion has the right to nominate a 
Cabinet Minister either as a resident or visitor in 
London to represent him at meetings of the 
Imperial "War Cabinet to be held regularly between 
the plenary Sessions. 
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10. A short discussion on this subject was raised by Mr. 
Hughes, who pointed out the extreme difficulty of the situation, as 
shown, on the one hand, by Mr. Lockhart’s messages urging that 
intervention, if not carried out at once, would be too late, and, on 
the other, by President Wilson’s delays. 


11. The Imperial War Cabinet decided that — 

The Committee of Prime Ministers should meet on Wednesday 
morning, July 31, at 11'30, to consider the Report of the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff on Future Policy. 

2, Whitehall Gardens, S.W., 

July 30, 1918. 
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Minutes of a Meeting of the Imperial War Cabinet, held in London, at 10, Downing 
Street, S.TF., on Friday, August 2, 1918, at ll’SO a,m. 

Present : 

The Prime Miihsteb of the United Kingdom (in the Chair). 


The Right Hon. the Earl Ctjrzon of 
Kedleston, E1,G., G.O.S.I., G.C.LE., 
Lord President of the Council. 

The Right Hon. G. N. Barnes, M.P. 

The Right Hon. Austen Chamberlain, 
M.P. 

The Eight Hon. A. J. Balfour, O.M., M.P., 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

The Right Hon. Lord R. Cecil, K.C., M.P., 
Assistant Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 

The Eight Hon. W. Long, M.P,, Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. 

The Eight Hou. Sir Eric Gbddes, G.B.E., 
K.C.B., M.P., First Lord of the 

Admiralty. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Milner, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., Secretary of State for War. 


The Right Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden, 
G.C.M.G., K.G., Prime Minister erf 

Canada. 

The Right Hon. W. M, Hughes, Prime 
Minister of Australia. 

The Right Hou. J. Cook, Minister of the 
Xayy, Australia. 

The Right Hon. W. F. Massey, Prime 
Minister of New Zealand. 

The Right Hon. Sir Joseph Ward, Bt., 
K.C.M.G., Minister of Finance, New 
Zealand. 

Lieutenant-General the Right Hon. J. C. 
Smuts, E1.C., Minister for Defence, Union 
of South Africa. 

The Right Hon. W. F. Lloyd, K.C., Prime 
Minister of Newfoundland. 

The Right Hon. Sir S. P, Sinha, Member 
of the Executive Council of the Governor 
of Bengal. 


;The following were also present : 


Admiral Sir R. E. Wemyss, G.C.B., 

C. M.G., M.V.O., First Sea Lord and 
Chief of the Naval Staff. 

General Sir Henry H. Wilson, K.C.B., 

D. S.O., Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff (for Minutes 1 to 9). 

Major-General F. H. Sykes, C.M.G., Chief 
of the Air Staff (for Minutes 1 to 9). 

The Eight Hon. W. S. Churchill, M.P., 
Minister of Munitions (for Minutes 10 
and 11). 


The Right Hon. Lord Newton, Controller, 
Prisoners of War Department, Foreign 
Office (for Minute 10). 

Lieutenant-General Sir H. E. Belpield i 
K.C.B., D.S.O. (for Minute 10). 

Mr. R. G. Vansittart, M.V.O., Foreign' 
Office (for Minute 10). 

Captain H. K. Kitson, R.N., Admiraltj^ 
(for Minute 10). . . 



Lieutenant-Colonel Sir M. P. A. H^keyT K.C.B., Secretary. 
Lieutenant-Colonel L. Storr, Assistant Secretary. 

Captain L. F. Burgis, Assistant Secretary 
Lieutenant-Colonel L. S. Amery, M.P., Assistant Secretary. 
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1. THE Prime Minister informed the Imperial War Cabinet 
that he was communicating with M. Clemenceau to make it clear 
that we were unable to find more cargo-boats than we had already 
done for the American forces. 


2. The Chief of the Imperial General Staff stated that there 
was no material change in the situation. The Germans had bombed 
very heavily behind our lines two nights previously, dropping 
bombs on twenty towns, and more particularly on Dieppe. Beyond 
one or two bridges broken, not much damage had been done. We 
had retaliated the previous night with a raid carried out by 
forty-two machines, and we claimed to have destroyed seven German 
hangars and sixteen machines. 


3. The Chief of the Imperial General Staff mentioned that the 
I’etreat of the Italians in Albania, under the Austrian counter-attack, 
had uncovered the French flank and considerably annoyed the 
French. There were signs of the Czecho-Slovaks in Siberia 
extending theii* influence southwards towards Turkestan. In the 
Persian-Caspian region General Wilson reported that half a battalion 
of North Staffordshires were due at Enzeli, and should reach Baku 
on the 3rd or 4th, if shipping was ready for them. 

In East Africa it looked as if Von Lettow, who was busy 
replenishing his troops from the Portuguese posts within his reach, 
was trying to break back northwards. It would be very inconvenient 
if he succeeded in his intention. 

Mr. Tx)ng asked if the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
was thoroughly satisfied in the conduct and progress of the campaign 
in German East Africa. 

In this connection. General Smuts pointed out that one of the 
chief difficulties was the assistance afforded, by the natives to 
the Germans, owing to their hatred of the Portuguese. 


4. The First Sea Lord reported that the airship C 25, which had 
been sent out after a submarine, had not returned, and was probably 
lost. 


5. The First Sea Lord reported that there had been considerable 
bombing activity against Bruges Dock and Zeebrugge. We claimed 
to have hit a submarine lying off Zeebrugge mole. 


6. 'Phe Chief of the Royal Air Staff stated that there had been 
very heavy fighting in the air on the Western front, exclusive of 
Fifth Group and the Independent Force, during the last few days, 
resulting in our bringing down or destroying 71 German machines 
to a loss of 12 on our side. The bombing on both sides, to which 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff had already referred, had 
been heavy. On an average we dropped, at a moderate estimate, 
about three tons of bombs to their one. Considering the bad 
weather, the operations of the Independent Force against Saar- 
brucken, Stuttgart, and Mannheim had been very successful. On 
the 31st July the station and factories at Saarbriicken were subjected 
to two attacks. The first formation was heavily attacked by a large 
number of scouts, and in the bitter fighting which ensued lost four 
machines. The remainder of the formation proceeded to Saar- 
brucken and carried out its work. On the way back it was again 
very heavily attacked, and lost three machines. One hostile 
machine was driven down. The total number of scouts encountered 
is estimated at 40, which represents a serious withdrawal of force 
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from the enemy’s front line. In view of the odds against them he 
considered that the fact that our machines actually executed their 
task against Saarbrucken was most creditable. 

The second attack on Saarbrucken delivered the same day was 
completely successful. Bursts were observed among the factories. 
Our machines were again heavily attacked by hostile scouts, but all 
returned safely. 

A raid against Treves on the 1st August had also brought out 
the fact that a large hostile air formation had been concentrated 
for the defence of that city. A raid against Cologne on the same 
day had been prevented by thick clouds, and our machines had 
dropped their bombs on Duren instead. In Italy we had, between 
the 28th July and the 1st August, brought down 14 enemy machines 
without any loss to ourselves. 


7. The Secretary mentioned that the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies had suggested that Admiral Slade’s Paper on the Petroleum 
Situation (Paper G.T.-aS^7) should be referred to the Petroleum 
Committee. 

The Prime Minister stated that this paper bore very vitally on 
the discussions of the Committee of Prime Ministers. 

Mr. Long’s suggestion was agreed to. 


8. The Secretary of State for Foreign AfiEairs asked for the 
authorisation of the Imperial War Cabinet to his proceeding with an 
Arbitration Treaty with Brazil, which was imder discussion. It 
was a type of treaty which the British G-overnment were always 
ready to make with any country, and in the ordinary course he 
would have dealt with it as a matter of Forei^ Office routine and 
not referred it to the War Cabinet. In view, however, of the 
definite recognition of the right of the Dominions to have a voice in 
the settlement of such questions, he thought it better to clear his 
conscience by bringing the matter before the Imperial War Cabinet 
for authorisation. 

The Imperial War Cabinet authorised — 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to proceed with the 
negotiations for the Arbitration Treaty with Brazil. 


9. The Imperial War Cabinet took note of the conclusions 
embodied in Joint Note No. ol of the Military Representatives to 
the Supreme War Council adverse to the recruitment of troops in 
Abyssinia, and agreed with them. 


10. With reference to Imperial War Cabinet 28, Minute 5, the 
Imperial War Cabinet had before them the Hague Agreement 
(Paper G.— 291) and a Memorandum by the Admiralty regarding the 
exchange of submarine prisoners (Paper G.T.— 5272), together with a 
Memorandum by Lord Newton on the same subject ^Papei G.T.— 
5284). 

The First Lord of the Admiralty said that the Admiralty viewed 
with the greatest apprehension the ratification of an Agreement 
which included an exchange of submarine prisoners. The War 
Cabinet had approved the policy that submarine prisoners should 
not be included (War Cabinet 419, Minute 10 (a) ), and at a later 
date this decision was altered "to the effect that no negotiations were 
to take place with regard to submarine prisoners without specific 
reference to the War Cabinet (War Cabinet 427, Minute 5) These 
were the instructions to the British delegates. With regard to the 
return of Captain Kitson with Sir George Cave to this country, Sir 
Eric Geddes said that the Admiralty were never consulted with 

B * 
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regard to th.e appointraeiit of the Xaval Attaclie at tlie Hague to take 
Captain Kitson’s place, and tie resented the statement in Lord 
Xewton’s Memorandum that Captain. Jvitson and the Xaval Attache 
acted as assistant delegates. The War Cabinet decided that the 
Admiralty should not send a delegate to the Hague, hut only a repre- 
sentative (War Cabinet 425, Minute IS). Apart from the risk that 
the G-erman Admiralty would igmore the treaty and employ this 
personnel under assumed names or otherwise for combatant 
submarine duties, the First Cord said that if these twenty-fotir 
German submarine officers and forty-six petty officers were 
returned , it would give Germany the means of training sub- 
marine crews, which would undoubtedly result in a serious increase 
in our sinkings, and would wipe out the success of many months of 
anti-stibmarine warfare. Finally, he pointed out that if we gave 
waj” on the present occasion it would make it more difficult in any 
future negotiations of the same kind to resist German pressure. 

Mr. Lcmg asked if any copy of the oi-iginal draft was in exist- 
ence ; if so, it should be produced in order to confirm our contention. 

Sir George Cave said that the British delegates had refused to 
discuss the repatriation of submarine crews, and they were not 
pressed to do so by the Germans. In the draft agreement Sir 
George Cave had himself put in the paragraph relating to the 
exception of submarine crews. The draft was then considered by 
the Conference clause by clause, and the exception was not then 
objected to by the Germans. It was his impression that after he 
left The Hague the British draft was put on one side and the 
Conference worked on the German draft. 

It was pointed out that when the omission had been noted the 
Dutch neutral chairman had been seized with the validity of our 
claim, and when visiting Berlin immediately after the Conference 
had made representations on the matter. The draft did exist and 
cotild be produced. 

Liord Robert Cecil said that the Committee appointed by the 
Imperial War Cabiiiet to investigate the subject of retaliation 
(Impex'ial War Cabinet 28, Minute 7) had already met. During 
their deliberations they had discovered that, in Section 3 of 
Annex A to the final protocol of the Agreement, it was stated that 
the British delegates had taken exception to children under the age 
of 15, born in the British Empire of German parents, being returned 
to Gez’many. The Germans had wished that children under the 
age of 15 should be repatriated with their parents, and, if over 
15 years of age, the children themselves should decide whether 
they wished to be repati'iated oi' not. This seemed to Lord Robert 
Cecil a most reasonable regxxest, and he thought that, if we could 
give way to the Germans on this point, they might agree to the 
reinsertion of the clause in the agreement relating to submai’ine 
officers- 

Sir George Cave said that he did not know what numbers this 
concession would involve, and in any case the children were legally 
British subjects, and had received a British education ; if boys of 
1C and 17 were sent to Germany thej^ might be of use to Germany 
in the war. It was generally agreed by the Imperial 'War Cabinet 
that children under the age of 15 ought to be allowed to return 
to Germany with their parents, and also all girls over the age 
of 15. The release of boys over 15 years of age was, however, 
a <li'fferent matter. 

Lord Curzon pointed put that by making this concession we 
were paying the Germans a price for keeping to their agreement. 
It had been an accident that the signatures of the delegates were 
affixed to the wrong draft. 

Sir Robert Borden was of opinion that the British delegates 
should not have refused to permit children below the age of 15 to 
go with their parents. |Modification of the Agreement in that 
respect could hardly be regarded as a concession. 
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Sir George Gave said that the Germans were asking for another 
concession with regard to their countrymen in China. 

Mr. Balfour protested strongly against any idea of making any 
concession on the question of the Germans in China in order to 
induce the * ler’iians to agree to the reinsertion of the clause relating 
to submarine prisoners. 

Some discus&ion followed as to who was present when the 
Agreement in its final form had been gone through with the 
Germans clause by clause. Lord Newton said this had been done 
by a Sub-Committee at which he was not present. 

Sir Robert Borden said that there had been no clear statement 
of the circumstances which had led up to the unfortunate mistake. 
If we were to urge amendment on the German Government there 
must be a plain and logical statement of the facts, and it ought to 
be submitted to the Imperial War Cabinet. He asked Sir Eric 
Geddes whether the limiting i actor oi German submarine activity 
was men or construction, and he was told that beyond question it 
was men. 

Lord Robert Cecil said that the recent reply of the German 
Government, that they could only sign the Agreement as it stood at 
present, was only their reply to a memorandum of the delegates 
pointing out the omission of the submarine clause. As yet no reply 
had been received to the representations made by the British 
Government on the subject. 

The Prime Minister said that the omission of this clause showed 
an extraordinary piece of carelessness, which had resulted in placing 
the Government in a position of great difficulty. 

Mr. Hughes stated that, with regard to Lord Robert Cecil’s 
proposal relating to the return of German children under the age of 
15, he thought that this was the rational and proper thing to do, 
and as the champions of right we should not emphasize too much 
the fact that this was a concession on our part. We should never 
convince the man in the street that to separate a child from its 
parents, whether legal or not, was the humane thing to do. He was, 
however, against returning to Germany boys over 15 years oi ago. 

The Imperial Cabinet decided — 

(a.) To ratify the text of The Hague Agreement, provided that 
it was corrected by the reinsertion of the clause providing 
for the exemption of German submarine prisoners. 

(h.) That we should state our wiUingness to reconsider the 
question of releasing a number of children born in the 
British Empire of German parents. 

(c.) That the representatives of the British Government carrying 
out negotiations on this point should be instructed that 
we would return to Genii any all girls and boys born in 
the British Empire of German parents up to the age of 
15, and if neither parent objected would return all girls 
over that age who were willing to go, but that we should 
refuse to repatriate boys over 15 years of age. 

(d.) That Sir George Cave shoxxld prepare a statement detailing 
all proofs, enduces, and arguments which could be 
adduced to prove that the exemption of submarine 
prisoners was agreed, and that the omission was merely 
a drafting or printer’s error. 


Norwegian H- The First Lord of the Admiralty informed the Imperial 

Territonal Waters. War Cabinet that our submarine patrols had secured definite ocular 

evidence of the fact that German submarines had made use of 
Norwegian territorial waters in order to get round our minefields. 
When those minefields were first laid there was some discussion as 
to whether Norway should he asked to join in in laying the minefield 
in her territorial waters, or whether we should lay it right up to the 
shore* without regard for Norwegian neutrality. In the end it had 
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Ijeen decided that we sliould start the sninefield at the edge of 
iSTorwegiau territorial waters, and rely on ISlorway insisting 
effectively on her neutrality heing respected. In view of the evidence 
which we had now secured, he thonght ISTorway should be definitely 
asked whether she would immediately put a stop to the passage of 
submarines through her waters or leave us to do it. If she was 
willing to take the former coixrse, we could supply her with the 
necessary mines. lie reminded the Imperial War Cabinet that both 
Sweden and Norway had laid minefields in their territorial waters 
at the instance of Grermany, in order to prevent our submarines 
getting into the Baltic through the Kogrund Channel. He con- 
sidered a week suiBScient time to give Norway to come to a decision 
in the matter. We could lay the mines oirrselves in 48 hours. 

, The First Sea Lord reminded the Imperial War Cabinet that 
Norway had already issued a decree against the use of her territorial 
waters by submarines. He was inclined to think the Norwegians 
would prefer us to carry out the work of completing the minefield. 

The Imperial War Cabinet decided that — 

(a.) It was essential that the passage of submarines in terri- 
torial waters be stopped, and approved steps being 
taken to effect this. 

(&.) The First Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs should consult as to the best way of 
dealing with the Norwegian Grovernment in the matter. 

2, 'Wh/itehaXL Gardens, S.W., 

A-ugust 2, 1918. 
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